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cured in the roll, latex products. 


We have a complete line of accelerators suit- 
able for curing all types of products which 
may be handled in the low temperature cur- 


ing range. 





Special preparations and mixtures are sup- 


plied for use in latex and other products. 


Our experience enables us to make sound, 


practical recommendations. 
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Chrysler's 


Rubber-Plastics Laboratory 


T is interesting to note that when Charles Goodyear 
published his book in the middle of the last century, 
he foresaw practically every present day application 

of rubber. Today, everyone is familiar with the rub 
ber tire, but beyond this few people have an accurate 
realization of the significant part that rubber plays in 
the construction of the modern automobile. Aside 
from its use in the tires, which is popularly conceived 
as its only important function in the car, rubber is em- 
ployed in at least a dozen other different capacities 
representing over 250 separate parts. Rubber motor 
and body mountings protect the passenger from vibra- 
tion and noise. Crankshaft stresses are reduced by 
rubber vibration dampeners. Oil seals, weather strip 
ping, electrical insulation, and spring shackle bushings 
are all dependent upon the use of rubber. 

Sometime late in the twenties, when automotive de- 
signers were beginning to concern themselves with the 
elimination of noise in the car, Chrysler Corporation 
engineers perceived that rubber was destined to per 
form a more versatile duty than merely that of a tire 
material. With customary foresight and pursuing a 
proven policy of determining specifications for every 
part of their products, Chrysler engineers set up a 
Rubber and Plastics Laboratory and began an ex- 
haustive investigation of the properties of rubber and 
the possibilities of its development for new uses. 
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By J. C. ZEDER 


Chief Engineer, 
In Charge of Laboratories, 
Chrysler Corporation 


Through a judicious balance of accurate control and 
the use of new compounds and methods, this labora- 
tory has since maintained the lead in the development 
of the automotive applications of rubber. 

The first accomplishment of consequence proceeding 
from this new laboratory was the development of ad 
hesion motor mountings. The vibration of an engine 
is noticeable only to the extent that it is transmitted to 
the frame, and efforts to eliminate this effect led to the 
adoption of live rubber blocks interposed between the 
engine and frame. Up to this time it had been expedi- 
ent to secure these blocks mechanically by means of 
riveting, mechanical inclusion of the rubber, or some 
device which permitted little flexibility of design. To 
obviate this disadvantage it was desired to make the 
rubber adhere of itself to its metal backing, and, 
through laboratory research, it was found that brass 
plating provided a satisfactory base to which rubber 
could be bonded. 

Notable achievements which were subsequently made 
feasible by brass plating adhesion were the develop- 
ment of “floating power” and the simplification of vi- 
bration dampener design. “Floating power” was a 
revolutionary innovation in engine suspension, consist- 
ing only of two supports, one at each end. The two 
supports are so arranged that a line through them 
passes approximately through the center of gravity of 








the engine. This system permits the engine to rotate 
on its own axis, a tendency which is restricted by the 
mass of the power plant below the mounting center- 
line. This two point support greatly diminishes the 
effects of engine vibration, 

\mong the rubber parts which add so much to the 
conveniences and comfort of the modern automobile 
are the doot seals, which ke ep out heat, cold, wind, and 
rain to a far greater extent than even on the best con- 
struction of a few years ago. These molded sponge 
rubber seals are fastened to painted surfaces and ad 
here with sufficient tenacity so that any effort to tear 
them off will destroy the rubber rather than the ad- 
This problem was solved early in the 


hesive bond 
history of the Chrysler Corporation Rubber-Plastics 
Laboratory, and since that time a number of applica 
tions otf the general principle of adhesion worked out 
has been applied to dozens of different places and its 
use is widespread through the industry. 

One of the outstanding contributions to motor car 
satety in the past few years has been widespread use 
of hydraulic brakes loday almost every passenger 
car and most trucks are manufactured with this type 
of service brake, which depends on the fundamental 
principle of umtorm distribution of pressure in an 

| to produce equal action at all four 


enclosed flui | 


wheels Che vital element of this brake is. of course. 
the rubber seal which prevents leakage of the fluid 
from the system, and which maintains the efficiency 


of the brake at the Chrysler Corporation standard, 
from sub-zero ten perature of the arctic to extreme 
tropical heat In the successful development of these 


sealing cups the Rubber-Plastics Laboratory was re 
quired to deve lop one compound which stood both of 
these extremes ot te mperature, Cheit success is at 


tested by the world-wide distribution of hydraulic 
brake equipped cars 

[his laboratory has been particularly successful in 
adapting synthetic rubbers to useful functions on the 


automobile The characteristics of the widely spread 





One of the new synthetic rubbers being milled 
in the Chrysler Rubber-Plastics Laboratory. 


synthetics of being able to resist the action of mineral 
oil on rubber has meant that spring shackles and sus- 
pension joints may now be successfully sealed for the 
life of the car since they not only keep grease in these 
hard working parts but dust and sand out of them. 
Synthetic rubber is even finding widespread use in the 
coating of gaskets, and its use is especially beneficial 
in all of those places which before were difficult or 
almost impossible to seal. Much of the increased oil 
mileage in today’s cars is due to the fact that these syn- 
thetic rubber engine gaskets conserve the oil supply 
and prevent the leaky, oil-streaked engine which was 
the rule only a short time ago. 

Shock absorbers are now protected from dust and 
their fluid sealed in by synthetic rubbers, and _ their 
useful life without servicing has been increased many 
times; even the cooling system is coming in for its 
share of the synthetic products since the popular but 
harmful practice of adding mineral oil to the anti- 
freeze has made it necessary to protect thermostat 
gaskets and other parts subjected to radiator solutions. 


Laboratory Is Completely Equipped 


The Rubber-Plastics Laboratory is provided with all 
equipment that is necessary in the design and making 
of every experimental rubber, synthetic rubber, and 
plastic part used by the Chrysler organization. All of 
the molds used in making these parts are designed by 
the laboratory staff, and the majority of them are made 
by the Engineering Machine Shop. 

The mixing and processing equipment used in the 
formulation and preparation of rubber stocks consists 
of one 16-inch mill, a Banbury type mixer, a 12-inch 
calender, and a 1%-inch extruder. Rubber stocks are 
prepared in accordance with the specifications request- 
ed. In the preparation of these stocks a definite com- 
pounding and mixing procedure is followed. Ingred1- 
ents for the mix are carefully weighed on a torsion 
type laboratory scale. The raw rubber is masticated 
on an open mill, the rubber, bearing to the front roll, 
revolving at a little under half the surface speed of the 
The rolls of the mill are chamber-cored for 
The compounding ingredi- 


back roll. 
rapid cooling and heating. 
ents, which vary according to the properties desired, 
are incorporated in the proper sequence. 

Milling temperatures are watched closely during the 
mix, and an accurate check is made on the batch weight 
immediately after the mix is complete. The batch is 
then returned to the mill, refined to insure good dis- 
persion of pigments, sheeted out to the desired thick 
ness, and stored for future use. Special stocks are 
mixed on the Banbury type mixer. The extruder em- 
plovs a worm force feed for extruding parts such as 
hose and window and door weatherstrip seals 

There are three general methods now used to carry 
out the operation of vulcanization or curing of rubber 
parts. The method employed depends on the nature, 
size, shape, and use of the finished part. The Rubber- 
Plastics Laboratory is equipped to handle any type 
cure. 

The press cure is used for all parts cured in molds 
under pressure, imparting definite physical character- 
istics to the part. This laboratory is equipped with 
two 12-inch double deck, two 24-inch (1 single deck, 
1 double deck), and one 42-inch double deck hydraulic 
steam presses, and one 24-inch pot press. The double 
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Completeness of the Chrysler Laboratory's equipment can be visualized from this general view. 


deck presses are duplicates of the single deck, having 


an intermediate platen which allows the curing of two 
separate parts at once, providing the time and tempera 
ture required for vulcanization is the same. 

Open steam cures are made on articles which can 
not conveniently be cured in molds, that is, tubing, 
rubber hose, and rubber-covered cables. The rubber, 
after being shaped into the desired form, is heated in 
an autoclave filled with steam at the required tempera- 
ture. It is usual to wrap the rubber tightly with fabric 
or embed it in tale during the process to prevent blis 
tering from condensed steam. 

Dry heat cures are used for any rubber stock which 
cannot be brought in direct contact with steam. 


Curing temperatures range from 150°F. to 325°F., 


and curing pressures from 0 to 2000 Ibs./sq. in. 

Rubber-to-metal parts are all classified as press 
cures. Metal parts to which rubber is to be bonded 
must first be plated, and this laboratory is fully 
equipped with cleaning, pickling, rinsing, and plating 
baths to accomplish this. All metals received are first 
checked to fit the mold in which the part is to be cured 
The method of processing these metals is dependent 
on the type of metal used. 

The majority of the metals brought to this labora 


tory are hand made of re-worked metals. The proc 
essing of these metals is very difficult. Although such 


metals are grit-blasted, it is sometimes necessary to put 
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them through an exceptionally strong pickle before all 
the scale and dirt are removed. It is also necessary to 
wet-sand the majority of re-worked metals before they 
will plate properly. Pieces that will not brass plate 
directly, such as cast metal, are first copper plated. 

All parts completed must be cleaned. The mold 
flash on rubber parts is generally cleaned by hand. The 
metal parts are cleaned by buffing on a wire wheel. 
After cleaning, necessary tests are made and the pieces 
are submitted to engineering inspection. 

Thorough testing of raw materials and finished parts 
is necessary to insure close adherence to specifications. 
Plasticity and flow tests are made on the crude rubber. 
The crude rubber specimen is placed between two small 
heated platens each with a 1-inch diameter flat surface. 
\ specified temperature is maintained and the flow de 
termined by the time versus the load applied. Careful 
analysis must be made on all pigments used. Oils 
used as softeners, and solvents used in making rubber 


cements, must be thoroughly checked. Adhesion tests 
are made on all rubber-to-metal parts in both shear 
and tension. These parts are also tested after pre 


liminary flexing under compression loads. 

Deflection tests are run on motor mountings and vi 
bration dampeners. Synthetic rubber parts are tested 
for swelling in S.A.E. No. 20 motor oil for 24 to 72 
hours at 200° to 250° F., and shock absorber seals are 
similarly tested in shock absorber fluid. Changes in 



























































































the physical properties of rubber under the deteriorat 


ing influence of air at specified elevated temperatures 


ind pressures are ilso checked. Another t test consists 
of exposing rubber specimens to sub-normal tempera 
tures of as low as +) IF. for a pe eriod of about SIX 
weeks to determine the tendency of the rubber to hard 
en under such conditions . 

Aging tests are made in air ovens and ozone cham 
bers. The tendency of rubber to elongate with time 


when under tension-—-known as creep—is checked at 
controlled temperatures of wu 6 Fu tO Ee dau’ F. 
and 158 hs 


the penetration of a needle point into the surface under 


Hardness is determined by measuring 


a specified load and tensile strength is measured in a 
tensile test machine 

This laboratory 1S ilso equipped for compression 
molding of plastics for which any of the five vul 
canizing presses can be used. The laboratory also 
possesses a six ounce injection molding machine used 
Both thermoplastic and 
thermosetting materials are molded into parts such as 


in plastic development work 


the glove box door, instrument panel decorative parts, 
control knobs, door and window regulator knobs, elec 
trical insulators, and many other applications. 

In compression molding, the positive type of molding 
is used in which the exact amount of plastic powder is 
weighed out prior to the start of mok ling an article. 
The mold is pre-heated to the specified molding tem 
perature as different plastics require different molding 
temperatures \fter the mold has been warmed, the 
weighed charge is placed into the cavity of the lower 
half and closed with the top halt of the mold. Then 
the mold is pressed between the platens of the press as 
soon as enough time has elapsed for the plastic to be 
come softened and flowable 

The hydraulic presses are operated from a high and 


low pressure line Chis double system permits the use 


low pressure from the city water line for a prelim 
inary squeeze with a follow up from the high or ac 
cumulated pressure line to fully close the mold. The 
use of the low pressure saves wear and tear on the 


allowing the material to soften the flow 
+] 


he application of 


molds by 


somewhat before the final pressure 


line pressure is maintained by a 4% g.p.m. vertical 
| also by a 13% ton dead weight 
| 


iccumulator \ steam compressor 1s used to boost 


plunger pump, an 


steam pressure from 82 Ilbs./sq. in. to any desired 
pressure up to 200 Ibs sq. 1n 








Che laboratory machinery is supplemented by equip- 
ment for general experimental work, and there are 
complete plating equipment and spray booths for ap- 
plying spread-on adhesives and sound deadeners. A 
heated oven is also used for general 
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utility purposes. 

Immediately off the general laboratory room and 
adjacent to the mixing room is the organic chemical 
laboratory where not only rubber and plastics research 
goes on but also that work which is ot rdinarily not cev 
ered in the Metallurgical or Fuel and Oil Laboratories. 

The function of the Chrysler Corperation Engineer 
ing Department Rubber-Plastics Laboratory as re 
flected in its wide range of equipment facilities is two 
fold. The laboratory is intended to carry out an ex- 
haustive research and development program not only 
to keep up with trends in the industry but to take the 
lead in finding new uses for rubber and plastic parts 
and to find better methods and material tor present 
applications. To supplement this program it is neces- 
Sary to mi iintain a constant check of factory produced 
rubber and plastic parts. Physical properties of these 
parts are originally specified by the laboratory from 
the data accumulated in their development, and con- 
tinued accuracy of these specifications is assured by 
regular laboratory examination of production samples. 
Correct production procedure in the installation and 
use of waaihed parts and adhesives is developed by the 
laboratory and continually checked by it during the 
production year. 

The unique feature of the laboratory, however, lies 
in the accurate liaison it sponsors between engineering 
and production. The complete facilities provided 
make it possible to check the design and iron out pro 
duction kinks before the part is sent out to be made in 
the plant. This procedure has reduced the time neces- 
sary to set up a plant for production from an average 
of six weeks to sometimes less than one week. \lmost 
every rubber part used in Chrysler Corporation cars 
and trucks is actually made in the Rubber-Plastics 
laboratory before samples are requested from outside 
vendors. An important factor in this work is of 
course the mold design and development which ac- 
ompanies the experimental cance: of the part. 

The laboratory has already gone far into the possi- 
and plastics, “and is —* new 
list of 


bilities of rub ber 
materials and new processes to be added to tl 
Chrysler Corporation engineering an < eahsactird 





Opalwax—A New Synthetic Wax 


NEW synthetic wax, called Opalwax, which ts 
A finding application in the rubber and other indus- 
tries as a substitute for Montan and other imported 
waxes, was recently introduced by the Ammonia De 
partment of E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware. It is comprised principally of 
12-hydroxy stearin (glyceryl trihydroxystearate) pro 
duced by the catalytic hydrogenation of castor oil and 
combining unusual physical and chemical properties. 
It is practically odorless, pearl-white in color, has an 


; 


apparent specific gravity of 0.98 to 0.99 at 20° C., is 





extremely hard, and has an acid number ef less than 


2.0. 

Opalwax is extremely insoluble in solvents. None of 
the common solvents has been found to dissolve as 
much as 2% Opalwax at temperatures up to 30° C 
Toluene, carbon tetrachloride and carbon bisulfide are 
the most effective. The synthetic wax is dissolved with 
severe discoloration by concentrated sulfuric acid. It 
is disintegrated and in part dissolved by concentrated 
nitric acid. In the rubber industry it is finding special 
application in the production of rubber coated fabrics. 
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Some Recent 


Fiber-Latex Developments 


In an address before the New York Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists on April 26, 1940, the author discussed the devel- 
opment of a number of new fiber-latex combinations, 
some of them disclosed for the first time. The follow- 
ing article is based upon that address, which, in its 
original form, appeared in the August 19, 1940, issue 
of the “American Dyestuff Reporter.’-—Tue Epiror. 


T IS to be my pleasure to discuss some new Fiber- 
Latex developments. By that I do not mean a 
review of more or less known latex applications in 

the textile field, but rather a description of recent 
specific progress. These new dev elopments indeed look 
very promising, but in order for them to serve the 
purpose intended, they must first withstand both a 
direct and cross examination. 

How many of my readers would like to sleep on a 
Cactus plant? You have to guess at the answer, but | 
have it. Every night I sleep on a mattress containing 
a large proportion of fibers from. the Cactus plant. 
Long ago some one prepared fibers from leaves of the 
century plant and long ago some one brought latex 
from the Far East, but recently both these fibers and 
the latex have been further processed, united and 
welded. That sounds simple, but it has not been so 
simple technically. For several years it has taken the 
closest cooperation between the fiber and latex experts. 

This combination product is permanently resilient, 
has a high fatigue resistance, is substantially sagless, 
dorless, light in density and color, and has further 
advantages over similar hair products, not to forget a 
lower price. Called “Tulatex,” its manufacture has 
been standardized on a full production scale. Its use 
in mattresses and furniture is growing very rapidly 
and its use in some 1941 model automobiles is certain. 
These are only a few but entirely new uses for this 
fiber which may mean the use of millions of pounds. 


Keeping Fabric Shoes Clean 


Next, let us consider fabrics, those chiefly of wool, 
cotton and rayon. There is one problem in the fabric 
field which has never been solved, that is, the produc- 
tion of a fabric which would look and feel like a 
fabric but which would not be soiled by dirty hands. 
Because of the negligence of the fabric industry to 
this detail we have had to do something about it. 

The textile manufacturers are constantly seeking 
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By M. €. TEAGUE 


General Development Division, 
United States Rubber Co. 


larger outlets for fabrics and in the shoe industry their 
efforts have been well repaid. In this industry we find 
an increasing amount of fabrics used. Many new ones 
have been developed—light and beautiful colors, inter- 
esting weaves and surface effects. But did you ever 
see a shoemaker with immaculately clean hands? If 
you did, he was certainly an exception. It is true that 
some light color suede leathers are also easily soiled 
but this problem of keeping shoes clean during manu- 
facture or cleaning them afterward to make them sale- 
able has increased in importance many fold as the re- 
sult of the greatly increased use of fabrics in shoes. 

As those who work or experiment with latex can 
testify, when latex gets on one’s clothes it is there to 
stay. After the fabric has worn out the rubber will 
still be there. Yet in this problem of keeping fabric 
shoes clean we propose to deliberately “ruin” the 
fabric by spraying latex all over its outer surface; then 
to have the shoes made by the customary dirty hands, 
and finally to say the secret word or go through a 
special daily dozen and have the latex film to easily, 
completely and cleanly free itself from thé fabric. 
This problem is an old one, but its commercial solution 
is quite new. 


Considerations in the Process 


|! could make it sound simple by saying that we 
merely treat the fabric first so that the latex film will 
be easily removed, but that would be one of those mis 
leading statements that express the truth but by no 
means the whole truth. Let me enumerate some of 
the necessary considerations in this process. The pre- 
treatment of these fabrics is usually acidic, but it must 
not affect the color of the fabric. The shoe fabric is 
usually backed by another fabric by means. of cement. 
The pre-treatment must not cause this cement to stain 
the fabric and it must not decrease the adhesion of the 
two fabrics. If the under fabric contains rubber 
threads, the pre-treatment must not injure them. It 
must permit some but not too much adhesion of the 
subsequently applied latex rubber film. 

As to the latex film, if it is the normal latex film it 
will not be satisfactory. It must be a latex processed 
especially for this work—it must spray satisfactorily, 
it must be used in the right amount, applied under the 
correct spraying technique, it must not stain the fabric. 
All of the above pre-treatment considerations must be 
reconsidered in respect to the latex. 

Much progress has been made during the past two 
years. This has been in the development of a satis- 
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factory pre-treaunent of the fabrics, of satisfactory 
latex preparations, improved coating and spraying 
technique, the solution of color and staining problems, 
and development of improved mechanical devices. 
Chere has resulted a satisfactory commercial use of the 
process in some portions of the shoe industry. For 
white shoes and some others, the process is now 
regularly used in a number of factories and hundreds 
of thousands of pairs of such shoes have been pro 
tected during manufacture 


Combining Rubber and Textiles 


We next come to a development or family of devel 
opments which consists of new methods of combining 
rubber and textiles. There would be little interest in 
a new raincoat fabric or rubberized sheet, but there is 
definite interest in such a combination of rubber and 
textiles as will retain the fabric properties and are, in 
fact, improved fabrics. I will first review some of the 
technical phases and then discuss some of the unusual 
results which may be obtained. 

The types of rubber used in all cases are latex prepa 
rations which have been developed with properties 
appropriate for the intended uses. In other words, 
these latex preparations consist essentially of colloidal 
particles of rubber suspended in water to which have 
been added aqueous dispersions of other substances 
and some chemicals, but balancing the whole so as to 
have the desired stability. 

The latex preparations in which we are most inter- 
ested are iso-electric dispersions. Dispersions of col- 
loidal substances generally owe their stability, that is, 
their inability to settle out or coagulate, to the presence 
of electrical charges carried by the particles of the 
disperse phase. There is, however, a region of hydro 
gen ion activity where the positive and negative charges 
of the dispersed particles are equal to each other and 
where the charges on the dispersed particles are neu- 
tralized. In our solutions, the region of electrical 
neutrality is called the iso-electric range and particles 
in this range have no charge. Consequently, our iso- 
electric bath is composed of uncharged rubber par- 
ticles of other substances suspended or dissolved in 
water. 

Not only is this latex iso-electric but it is also a 
stable colloidal dispersion. Furthermore, by the proper 
use of certain chemicals, that is, protectives and surface 
active agents, the iso-electric pH can be shifted within 
wide limits so that the latex preparation can be adapted 
to a wide variety of operating conditions. When a 
fabric is kept in contact with such an iso-electric latex 
bath the dispersed particles deposit in the fabric with 
out film formation and the bath exhausts. As in dye 
ing, there is a saturation limit for any given fiber. The 
saturation of a fiber for the discrete particles of our 
latex bath depends upon the fiber itself, its cleanness, 
the chemicals in the bath, and the time, temperature 
and intimacy of contact 

However, since the treating bath is stable, it cannot 
coagulate under the conditions of treatment and, since 
the bath composition is iso-electric and contains no 
charged particles that will be attracted by and coagu 
lated upon the surface of an electrically charged body, 
the deposition of colloidal rubber particles in the fabric 
is non-coagulative. In other words, with respect to the 
fabric and the suspended rubber particles, it is not a 
violent case of love at first sight but rather a pre 
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liminary through acquaintanceship developing into a 
sincere affection for each other. Such a union of fabric 
and rubber particles we shall term “‘sorption” and, in 
this case, sorption comprises a wet set as heat is not 
required and as the fabric may be freely rinsed with- 
out loss of deposit. 

The new latex preparations may be applied to fabrics 
by spreading, immersion, padding, suction, spraying 
and similar technique. It is customary in different 
mills to use “long baths” for processing textiles, 
where the bath to goods ratio may be from 5:1 to 40:1. 
For example, some silk fabrics may be dyed from a 
bath which is 25 times the weight of the load. Our 
latex baths may be used similarly, so that exhaustion of 
a 0.5% concentration bath at 25:1 ratio should increase 
the weight of the silk 12%%. 

The question of the relative amounts of goods and 
bath discloses a mill difficulty. In handling fabrics 
which are roped, the dyeing and wet finishing steps 
sometimes result in uneven shades and mill marks of 
a serious nature. These troubles may be even more 
serious where the treating substance is not in solution 
but has a definite particle size, as is true in our case. 
Where such troubles are encountered, we use a simple 
and fool-proof method for processing with a low bath 
to goods ratio, an amount of bath less than the wet 
saturation of the fabric; in other words, a ratio of 
approximately 42:1 or 2:1. 

Suppose, for instance, we wish to process a cut of 
woolen fabric to obtain an increase in weight of 15%. 
The cut of fabric should be run in the flat through a 
15% concentration bath of any reasonable quantity, 
the fabric leaving the bath containing approximately 
seven times its weight of this bath. It should then be 
passed through squeeze rolls or over a suction device 
or extracted in a centrifugal basket to remove the 
excess. Leaving the removal apparatus, the fabric 
should contain one pound of bath per pound of fiber 
and this bath should exhaust upon the fiber just as in 
the case of the 25:1 bath. In other words, we would 
be using a bath to goods ratio of 1:1 by having the 
fabric contain all of the treating bath. 


Applications of the New Processes 


So much for the present as to the purely technical 
considerations. We have these new related flexible 
processes. How can we use them? The following 
concrete, only a few of the many, examples should 
prove illuminating. 

Auto Fabrics: Automobile manufacturers are inter- 
ested in better fabrics and cheaper fabrics. Several 
thousands of yards of flat automobile upholstery fabric, 
that is, wool fabrics but containing varying amounts 
of cotton, have been prepared using an_ iso-electric 
latex compound in accordance with the method de- 
scribed above. These fabrics, containing approximately 
7\4% of latex solids on the weight of the fabric, 
showed a 10% gain in tensile strength and a gain in 
abrasion resistance of 100%. 

A country-wide service test of about 60 automobiles 
upholstered with these improved fabrics confirmed 
that the processed fabrics had twice the life of the 
same but untreated fabrics. In these service tests fab- 
rics already being used were treated and tested. In 
other words, however, new fabrics were designed to 
show a lower net cost of the treated fabrics and as 
compared to the so-called standard untreated fabrics. 
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These less expensive fabrics also showed approxi- 
mately 100% improvement in wear as compared to 
the standard untreated fabrics. 

Blankets: Much attention has been given to the 
treatment of blankets, that is, bed blankets. One hun- 
dred and sixty blankets of the institutional type, i.e., 
of the type generally used in hospitals, have been 
treated so as to contain 12% of the latex solids. These 
treated blankets showed notably 50% increase in tensile 
strength and 50% increase in resistance to abrasion. 
One of the most valuable findings, however, was that 
the treated blankets were substantially shrinkproof and 
did not felt. On repeated laundering, these blankets 
showed a maximum loss of only 10% in area as com- 
pared with the usual 40%. Blankets wear out by 
being cleaned, that is, the fibers are only loosely held 
in the conventional blanket and on being cleaned many 
of these fibers are lost. These treated blankets, how- 
ever, showed a maximum loss on repeated laundering 
of only 8% in weight as compared to the usual 20%. 
These treated blankets also had an improved nap, that 
is, instead of a long loose nap they had a short but 
full and uniform nap. They also had excellent resis- 
tance to the attack of moths. 

In other words, the processing of the institutional 
blankets under discussion resulted in a heavier and 
stronger blanket which would wear longer and for its 
entire life would be serviceable because of being 
essentially shrinkproof and mothproof. All of these 
treated blankets, along with the same but untreated 
ones, are now in extensive service tests. Some, but 
less, work has been carried out on other grades of 
blankets and felts. 

Flannels and Suitings: Another type of fabric to 
which we have applied this process has been flannels. 
On these we deposited approximately 12% of the latex 
solids on the weight of the fabric and they showed an 
increase of 10% in tensile strength and about 100% in 
resistance to abrasion. They also showed good moth 
repellency. Samples of suiting and top coatings have 
been treated and suits and overcoats will be made from 
these fabrics and used for service tests. A good deal 
of work on these fabrics, however, is still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

To go further with the application of this process to 
clothing, I shall now discuss socks—cashmere, wool 
and wool-cotton socks. We were very much interested 
in reducing the shrinkage. In tests with cashmere 
socks the shrinkage was 25% and 4%, respectively, for 
those untreated and those treated. The untreated socks 





also felted badly. Similar results were experienced 
with tests on all-wool socks and on socks containing 
varying amounts of wool. We found also that bundle 
goods showed a similarly reduced shrinkage. All of 
these socks had 12 to 20% added weight due to the 
treatment. The shrinkage figures given represent the 
estimated maximum shrinkage that would occur in a 
prolonged and very severe laundering test. It was also 
established that treated socks lasted 75% longer than 
the same but untreated socks and they were also moth- 
proof. In one test three pairs of socks were cross 
mated, one treated and one untreated, and each pair 
worn until one sock failed. In each case it was the 
untreated sock that wore out in the heel in from 16 to 
30 days and in each case there was no apparent wear 
in the treated socks. 

The question might be raised: How long will a pair 
of treated socks wear? The only answer we can give 
at present is that after 1350 hours of wear and after 
90 launderings treated socks tested continue to show 
no wear and no appreciable shrinkage and likewise no 
appreciable felting. In other words, after wearing these 
socks approximately 15 hours every day and launder- 
ing them every day, and after continuing this pro- 
cedure for three full months, the wearer still has a 
good pair of socks. We doubt that anything approach- 
ing this has ever been accomplished before. 

Finally, carrying this subject of wearing apparel still 
further, we proceed to underwear. Shrinkage of 
woolen underwear fabrics has been reduced from 20% 
for the untreated fabric to zero for the treated fabric. 
Mothproofness, too, has been achieved. 

The inquiry will be raised as to our work in applying 
the described treatment to other fibers. Frankly, we 
became so intrigued in the results of the process as 
applied to wool fabrics for its many uses that the work 
on all-cotton and all-rayon fabrics has suffered. As 
yet this work has only been done on a laboratory scale 
and for that reason it has not been discussed here. 
Somewhat more work has been carried out on silk 
fabrics and this with promising results. 

In summation, three new fiber-latex developments 
have been discussed: (1) a cactus fiber-latex product, 
which bids well to alter the manufacture of mattresses, 
furniture and automobile seats; (2) a shoe fabric pro- 
tection process, which is making it easier for more 
fabrics to be used; and (3) a new process, covered by 
United States patents, for improving many types of 
wool fabrics, the use of which probably will be 
extended to other fibers. 





New Material for Gaskets 


NEW material for cylinder-head and other gaskets 

has been developed in Germany to take the place 
of asbestos-base gaskets (asbestos being a material not 
readily obtainable in Germany under present condi- 
tions). It is made up of three sheets or layers of 
Buna and two layers of steel-wire netting, the wires of 
the two layers being placed at angles of 45° with each 
other. Wire netting and rubber sheets are vulcanized 
together. Where the conditions of application make it 
desirable, metallic edging may be applied where the 
gasket is exposed to high pressure. 
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Unlike natural rubber, which softens when exposed 
to high temperatures, Buna has a tendency to “tighten,” 
and it can withstand high temperatures much better 
than natural rubber. Owing to the elastic nature of the 
rubber and the fact that the gasket is not coated with 
graphite, it is said to have better holding properties 
than conventional gaskets. The new gaskets are said 
to be resistant to hot water and hot oil up to 350° F., 
to glycol, gasoline, and leaded gasoline. They are not 
destroyed by adhering to the metal parts. Still other 
advantages are claimed for them. 
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Concentrated Light 
for the Rubber Mill 


HERE are many industrial locations where general 

overhead lighting will not sufhce In such cases 

localized supplementary illumination has found 
wide application and acceptance Illumination of mill 
rolls in a rubber plant a good example of an area 
well adapted to this localized procedure 

This type of lighting, to be fully effective, requires 
that the lighting units be mounted in a definite location 
with respect to the mat hine, o1 work area, so that the 
correct illumination values will prevail at these points. 
At the same time, the fixture must be so located that 
enough light provided, in the space surrounding the 


machine, to pern ife movement of materials 


One of the ost important operations in the rubber 


plant is the mixing of the raw material on open mills. 


Seeing requirements are stringent, as the operator 


judges his work by the feel and appearance of the 
batch on the rolls. 

\ good example of correct localized lighting in the 
rubber factory is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The Westinghouse RLM 48-inch twin-lamp 
fluorescent fixture, mounted directly above the rubber 
mill, provides the necessary high illumination on the 
mill rolls—the most important work area. At the 
same time there is enough light in the surrounding 
space to permit safe and sure incidental operations. It 
will also be noted that the fixture shape blends with 
that of the illuminated area. 

The fluorescent lamp, with its readily available high 
illumination intensities, and situated for localized light 
ing, seems likely to provide a modern answer to an old 


problem 
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DERMATITIS 
in the Rubber Industry 


Which of the many chemicals used in rubber manu- 
facturing processes are the most frequent offenders in 
the production of dermatitis and what are the best 
methods to employ to arrest their recurrence? These 
are two of many questions on industrial dermatosis 
answered in the following article, originally delivered 
by the author at the meeting of the Rubber Section, 
Vational Safety Council, Chicago, October 1-8, 1940 

THe Eprror. 


NDUSTRIAL processes are continually changing. 
New products are being manufactured and new 
methods are devised for the production of various 


articles throughout industry. New chemicals and 
chemical compounds are introduced in our work shops 
and plants. As a result of these changes, new hazards 


are encountered and occasionally additional occupa- 
tional diseases develop from the exposure. One of the 
most prevalent occupational diseases and the most im- 
portant from the standpoint of the number of claims 
filed, is occupational dermatitis. It should be noted 
here, however, that a change is being made even in 
the name of the disease itself, for it is now called “in 
dustrial dermatosis” instead of dermatitis. Derma- 
toses is the name used to include all skin diseases while 
dermatitis is a sub-division, the term being applied to 
inflammatory conditions of the skin usually resulting 
from contact with some irritating substance. 

To those of us who are interested in industrial 
claims and compensation for disability and medical ex- 
pense, it seems that a large percentage of skin diseases 
are industrial. Investigators, however, advise us that 
only from 2% to 20% of all skin diseases are occupa- 
tional in origin. When occupational diseases are clas- 
sified, it is found that about 65% of all claims filed are 
due to occupational skin diseases. These claims seem 
to be scattered throughout industry and are caused 
by various occupations, sometimes where occupational 
hazards are least expected. Beauty parlors, soda 
fountains, restaurants, department stores and many 
other apparently hazardless industries very frequently 
find cases of dermatitis among their employees. 

In the rubber industry, dermatitis has long been 
known to be one of the prevalent occupational diseases. 
A few years ago, and perhaps even yet to some extent, 
rubber poisoning, rubber itch and rubber dermatitis 
were frequently reported by employees and attending 
physicians wherever skin irritation was found to exist. 
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More recently, however, physicians are required to 
give a more accurate description of the cases they are 
called upon to treat, and the reports filed are usually 
more inclusive and give a much better idea of the con- 
ditions under treatment. 

Previously, much of the dermatitis in the rubber in- 
dustry was attributed to hexamethylene-tetramine, 
commonly spoken of as “hex” or “hexa.” More re 
cently, the use of this chemical has been eliminated 
or it has been so combined with other chemicals that 
its irritating action has been greatly reduced. It is 
said that if this chemical is combined with sufficient 
amounts of sulfur, a reaction occurs in which a non- 
irritating compound results. If, however, some of the 
hexamethylene remains uncombined or remains in an 
acid reaction, formaldehyde and ammonia are liber- 
ated, thus accounting for the irritation of the skin that 
results from contact. It has been found that persons 
who have an acid reaction of the perspiration are more 
subject to hexamethylene dermatitis than those having 
an alkaline reaction. 

This is but one of the chemicals used in the rubber 
industry. There are so many more that a list of the 
chemicals and their compounds looks like a chemical 
dictionary and when they are combined, as they are 
usually in the manufacture of rubber, many and vari 
ous compounds and reactions result. Basing an opin- 
ion upon the experiences of those who have treated 
dermatitis and written articles upon their conclusions, 
it is probably advisable to consider all of the chemi 
cals and compounds used in the rubber industry as 
being capable of producing skin diseases in persons 
who happen to be susceptible. 

Reports that have come under our observation have 
shown that not only rubber compounds but even soap- 
stone, talc, varnish, lacquers, ink used for stamping and 
the soap used in the wash room were found to be re 
sponsible for dermatitis. In this day of allergic reac- 
tions resulting from so many common household ar- 
ticles, even such as foods, spices, flour, sugar, etc., it 
is not surprising to find persons who are allergic to 
almost anything. It is generally accepted, however, 
that the accelerators, antioxidants and stabilizers are 
the most frequent offenders in the production of der- 
matitis. Some of our industrial physicians, however, 
seem to be of the opinion that solvents such as gasoline, 
naphtha, benzol, carbon tetrachloride, etc., are the most 
frequent causes of dermatitis in those cases coming 
under their supervision. 








Classification of Causes 


In order to understand the mode of action by which 
these causative agents produce skin disease, it might 
be well to give a classification of causes. In our opin- 
ion, the classification given by Dr. Schwartz (1) is 
very complete and helpful. His classification is as 
follows 


1. Physical agents—such as burns, scalds, extreme 
cold, friction or trauma. 

2. General irritants—substances which will irritate 
any skin. Included in this list are the strong acids, 
alkalies, corrosives and solvents. 


? 


3. Specific irritants—those which do not affect every 
individual but may react on hypersensitive persons. 
Under this classification, 

(a) Oils and greases—lubricating oils, vegetable 
oils, etc. 

(b) Dyes and dye intermediates. Various aniline 
dyes, some of the solvents used in dyes and 
their products. 

(c) Explosives—T. N. T., fulminate of mercury, 

etc 

(d) Rubber compounds, including the accelerators, 
hexamethylene, etc. 

(e) Plants—ivy, sumac, pyrethrum, primrose. 

(f) Biologic agents. These are divided into 

(1) Parasitic insects, such as may cause grain 
itch, straw itch, etc. 

(2) Bacterial infections; anthrax, glanders, ery- 
sipelas. 

(3) Fungus infections occurring among those 
who handle fruits and vegetables. 

(4) Ringworm infections occurring in barbers, 

wool sorters, fur manufacturers, and swim- 


ming pool attendants. 


Skin Lesions 


The skin which forms the protective covering of the 
body is usually soft and pliable. It contains oil glands 
which secrete an oily substance, sweat glands which 
produce the perspiration that aids in temperature con- 
trol, nerves and nerve endings which are instrumental 
in perfecting our sense of touch or feeling, and hair 
follicles from which the hairs on the surface of the 
body protrude. In addition to its secretive function, 
the skin is also absorptive and has the ability to take 
up or absorb solutions or emulsions and possibly some 
dusts which come in contact with the skin. An ex 
ample of this is the rapid development of aniline pois 
oning after some aniline dye is spilled upon the cloth 
ing, or a pair of shoes which has been dyed is worn 
before the dye has thoroughly dried. In medicine, some 
drugs are given by being rubbed into the skin in oint 
ment form. 

When the skin becomes diseased, the lesions are 
usually one of four classifications, either macules, 
papules, vesicles or pustules. In common phraseology, 
this means that the skin may be red in the form of a 
rash, may have small pimples raised on the surface, 
may have water blisters, or may have small blisters con- 
taining pus. 


'Dr. Louis Schwartz, “Industrial Dermatitis and Its Prevention,” 
National Safety Council, 1937 
*Dr Marion B. Sulzberger “Present Day Concepts of Allergy,” 


Industrial Medicine August, 1940 
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In industrial dermatitis, irritating dust or solutions 
such as acids, alkalies, plating solutions, etc., produce a 
redness of the skin which may become more extensive 
as the contact continues. Sometimes such a condition 
is complicated by a bacterial infection. Oils and greases 
are sometimes irritating, but more often produce small 
pustules by plugging up the pores in the skin with oil 
or grease that contains bacteria. The result is oil folli- 
culitis, or what is commonly called “oil boils.’’ Dusts 
or chemicals in powder form may be caustic in their 
action, such as lime or cement, or they may simply pro- 
duce a mechanical irritation by friction and also tend 
to plug up the normal openings of the skin sometimes 
with infection. 

The fat solvents, such as naphtha, gasoline, benzol, 
carbon tetrachloride and washing powders, dissolve the 
natural oils of the skin, leaving it dry, roughened and 
sometimes covered with minute cracks or fissures which 
form an ideal surface on which secondary infections 
may develop. Plant poisonings such as ivy, sumac and 
primrose, usually produce water blisters in persons who 
are susceptible. Some of the allergic reactions pro- 
duce similar skin lesions. Various parasites, such as 
grain itch, chiggers, ticks, etc., burrow into the skin 
usually leaving a small pimple at the point of entrance. 
Bacterial infections are quite often secondary and it is 
interesting to note that pus producing organisms have 
been found when bacteriological examinations have 
been made of crude rubber. Fungus infections and 
ring worm quite often produce small water blisters 
between the toes or the fingers and these blisters rup- 
ture, leaving raw excoriated surfaces beneath. 

Allergic skin reactions may result from internal or 
external causes. Certain foods will cause an outbreak 
of urticaria, commonly called hives. It has been said 
by some writers that much of our eczematous derma- 
titis is allergic in origin. In such cases the skin lesi- 
ons are not always typical, and the causative agent is 
difficult to determine. 

In a recent article commenting upon allergic reac- 
tions, Dr. Sulzberger (2) makes the following state- 
ment: “Given a sufficient degree of susceptibility to 
sensitization or a sufficient concentration of exposure, 
every potentially allergic substance can, on occasion, 
sensitize; and thus become the competent producing 
cause of a dermatosis. In other words, the older con- 
cept of poisons or irritants which was originally the 
basis of most compensation laws, led essentially to a 
listing of certain substances as recognized causes—to a 
list which included, mainly, known primary poisons or 
irritating substances.” 

It is evident, therefore, that many of the substances 
to which employees may become sensitized following 
either short or prolonged exposure are not necessarily 
poisons or irritants. Such substances are called aller- 
genic or, as Dr. Sulzberger calls them, sensitizers. 

Another quotation from the same article gives this 
information : “The present day concepts of allergy as a 
relatively common and basic factor in the production of 
occupational dermatosis leads to the conclusions, first, 
that no list of substances will prove adequate to en- 
compass all the possible causal agents ; and, second, that 
many allergic dermatoses will be attributable not to any 
one cause or factor but to a complex mechanism, a 
motley interplay of various causes and factors, some 
constitutional and hereditary and some acquired, some 
local and some systemic, some of occupational and 
some of non-occupational nature. 
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“This conclusion shows that it is necessary for the 
industrial physician to be on the alert for remote 
causes of the questionable cases arising in industry, 
and it is possible that the sensitizing substances may be 
encountered in the home and, therefore, the condition 
would be non-industrial. Such non-industrial expo- 
sures could be due to dyes, cosmetics, toilet articles, in- 
secticides, clothing, paint, varnishes, plants, soaps and 
similar substances.” 

In the same article a method is described in which 
the “sensitizing index” of a certain allergenic substance 
might be determined. In this manner those products 
most liable to result in sensitization could be deter- 
mined and classified. In a similar manner, by the use 
of patch tests the “sensitization index” of workers 
could also be determined, classifying them according to 
the susceptibility to allergic reactions. Such a pro- 
cedure is mentioned and outlined as being useful in an 
effort to determine which employees would be found 
suitable for work when exposed to chemicals or com- 
pounds known to have a high sensitizing index. 

Whether or not such a procedure can be made prac- 
tical has not as yet been determined, but it is known 
that there are some objections to the plan as outlined. 
The chief objection is the difficulty in reproducing by 
patch tests the actual working conditions to which the 
employee would be submitted in industry. This same 
difficulty has been experienced by some industrial phy- 
sicians in the use of patch tests for the purpose of 
diagnosis. This question of sensitization is being given 
much consideration at the present time, and many ex- 
periments are being performed and many articles and 
discussions relative to it are appearing in medical lit- 
erature. 


Treatment of Industrial Dermatitis 


The treatment of industrial dermatitis requires, first, 
that a definite diagnosis be made by a competent physi- 
cian in order to be certain that the disease is industrial 
and to rule out non-industrial cases. In a large plant 
with 1,000 or more employees, it is only reasonable to 
expect that there would be many cases of non-indus- 
trial dermatitis. In one such plant, 29 doubtful cases 
of skin disease were encountered during the first six 
months of this year and were referred to a dermatolo- 
gist for diagnosis. The reports submitted show that 
many various skin diseases were encountered; these 
included keloid, tinea infections, folliculitis, erythemas, 
psoriasis, seborrhea, urticaria, and other non-industrial 
diseases, as well as a few that were found to be the 
result of contact at work. 

If the disease is found to be of industrial origin, then 
an effort should be made to determine the cause in 
order that it may be removed. In this, individual patch 
tests are quite often of value. The employee should 
be removed from contact with the offending substance 
by a change of employment or protected by the use of 
appropriate clothing. Suitable medication, such as 
lotions, ointments, etc., are usually prescribed by the 
attending physician, and in some instances, the use of 
the X-ray for treatment has been found very beneficial. 


Claims Filed in 1939 


In Ohio, most of the smaller plants engaged in rub- 
ber manufacturing are covered by state fund insur- 
ance, while several of the larger plants are self-insur- 
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ers. In the state risks, a total of 41 claims were filed 
during the year; 18 of these claims were for industries 
engaged in rubber manufacturing other than tires or 
tubes. Seven of the 18 claims showed a loss of seven 
days or over, but the total time lost from all of these 
claims was 179 days. In 11 claims there was no loss 
of time. From plants engaged in the manufacture of 
tires and tubes, 23 claims were filed in which there 
was a loss of time in 12 totaling 237 days, and no lost 
time in 11 claims. It is evident, therefore, that there 
was very little loss of time as a result of dermatitis and 
that in 22 out of 41 claims, medical expense only was 
involved. 

The claim in which the longest period of disability 
occurred was that of a young woman who was wrap- 
ping inner tubes with wax paper. The exact cause of 
her dermatitis was not determined, but she had several 
recurrences and the attending physician seemed to be 
of the opinion that heat was a factor. In another claim 
a man lost nine days because of a dermatitis which 
resulted from contact with varnish used in varnishing 
tubes. Another man lost 20 days because of a derma- 
titis resulting from the use of glycerin. After the 
cause was determined, the man’s employment was 
changed and he returned to work. 

In some of the large rubber plants where thousands 
of employees are in daily contact with various chem- 
icals and rubber compounds, mild cases of dermatitis 
frequently occur and are treated at the plant hospital 
with no loss of time from their work. One of these 
plants has not had a compensation case of skin disease 
in three years. In many instances a change of employ- 
ment is all that is necessary if such can be,arranged. 
In another plant in which individual case records were 
available, it was found that 169 cases of skin disease 
were treated during the year 1939. In only two of these 
was compensation awarded for a loss of more than 
seven days. In this group of employees were 123 
males and 46 females. They are employed in many 
departments but in most instances the skin disease was 
attributed to contact with some of the rubber com- 
pounds. 

A summary of the claims shows that rubber com- 
pounds were given as the cause in 100 claims, tube 
stock was mentioned in six claims, rayon cord stock in 
five, and various chemicals, oil, paint, tape, etc., were 
mentioned in 15 claims. From the standpoint of age 
of the employees it is found that only one case was less 
than 20 years of age; 28 were between 20 and 29; 69 
between 30 and 39; 45 between 40 and 49; 23 between 
50 and 59, and 3 were 60 or more. It is evident, there- 
fore, that age plays little or no part in the development 
of industrial skin disease, and in this particular plant 
the age of greatest susceptibility was between 30 and 
39 years. 

From the above statistics it seems safe to conclude 
that there are occupational hazards in the rubber in- 
dustry and that there are many cases of industrial skin 
disease developing from contact with various chemicals 
and compounds used in the manufacture of rubber 
products. Most of these cases are very mild, requir- 
ing treatment but causing very little 1f any loss of 
time while under treatment. A small percentage of 
these cases are of such severity that the employees are 
disabled usually from several days to a few weeks and 
are, therefore, entitled to compensation. The period of 
disability seems to depend largely upon whether or 
not the employees can be given different work, thus 
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avoiding contact with the offending chemicals. A few 
of the cases have shown a tendency to recur if the 
employee is returned to the same type of work without 


adequat prot ctiol 


Prevention of Skin Diseases 


lhe prevention of industrial skin diseases is depend 
ent largely upon several factors: 

(1) Efficient methods of handling chemicals. It 1s 
frequently observed that the handling of chemicals, es 
pecially in mixing rooms, is accomplished in such a way 
great deal of unnecessary exposure of 
his is true not only in regard to the 


that there is a 
the workers 

causes of dermatitis, but also such poisons as lead, 
arsenic and cyanides. In the manufacture of batteries, 
red and yellow lead compounds are used and it fre 
quently happens that these materials can be found 
scattered far and wide over the entire mixing room and 
pasting departments In order to be efficient, mixing 
rooms should be equipped with bins or containers from 
which materials can be removed as nearly mechanically 


+ 


as possible with very little, if any, manual handling ot 


materials or exposure of the employees. The old 
method of sco ping n iterials from a barrel with a 
scoop or shovel should not be tolerated 

(2) Good Housekeeping. This includes keeping the 
mixing room and also the work rooms as free fron 


dust, chemicals and debris as possible. Proper spacing 
of equipment together with suitable means for handling 


materials is a great help in keeping the workrooms 
clean lhe use of vacuum cleaners wherever possible 
Is a great improvement overt the old fashioned brush 
or broom method of cleaning In some types of 
employment, concrete floors which can be washed with 
i hose are ot great vivantage 

(3) Control of Dusts and Fumes or Vapors. Whet 
ever possible, it is advisable to control the contamina 
tion of air by dust or fumes at the source at which 
they ar penel ited. Sv etimes one machine or opera 
tion is responsible for the liberation of dust or fumes 
which penetrate through an entire workroom. The en 
closing of such a machine, with possibly an exhaust to 


the outside of the building, completely removes such 


a hazard Sometimes an exhaust hood over a tank ts 
sufficient to remove all irritating vapors in the area. 

(4) Persona When employees are en 
gaged in many of the operations 1n industry, it 18s 1m 
possible for them to keep clean while at work. It is 
necessary, therefore that \\ ishrooms should be pro 
vided for their convenience If a washroom is to 
serve its real purpose it must be large enough to a 
commodate the number of people by whom it 1s sup 
posed to be used and be so equipped and maintained 
as to be a ept ible to the employees In many of oul 
industrial plants, small, dark, dirty, inconvement wash 
rooms are provided and then the management wonders 
why they are not used Personal cleanliness for the 
removal of irritating dusts, solutions or greases is one 
of the most important me thods of preventing industrial 
dermatitis. The frequent removal of these irritating 
substances from the skin can do much to prevent skin 
irritation. In order to accomplish a satisfactory de 
gree of personal hygiene in the average plant, it is 
necessary to have suitable washing facilities and to 
educate emplovees to the benefits to be derived by per 
sonal hygiene and in this manner secure their coopera 
tion 





(5) Protective Clothing. In many operations where 
employees are subjected to various dusts and solutions, 
protective clothing is of great importance. If the haz- 
ard cannot be removed by ventilation then gloves, 
aprons, hoods, masks, respirators, boots and leggings 
are protective devices which are sometimes very help- 
ful. In many instances the use of a rubber apron and 
a pair of long rubber gloves has entirely eliminated 


dermatitis from a plating operation. The application 
of a protective ointment to the exposed surface of the 
body is of benefit in some types of work. This oint- 


ment forms a coating over the skin which helps to 
maintain the normal excretions of the skin and also 
protect it trom the irritating effects of some caustic 
ilkkali or acid. There is also the advantage in proper 
cleansing of the skin in that the ointment is usually 
soluble when soap and water are used, taking with it 
the accumulations with little or no skin irritation. In 
many plants the use of these protective ointments has 
met with much success. 

(6) Medical Examination. Pre-employment examin- 
ations for the proper selection of employees is becom 
ing more popular, especially in our large industrial 
plants. By this means, employees can be selected for 
work for which they are physically and mentally cap- 
able. From the standpoint of industrial dermatitis, 
care should be taken to eliminate those who show evi 
dences of skin disease. It has been said that light 
complexioned persons are more susceptible to skin 
irritations than those with dark complexions. A per 
son with dry, scaly skin should not be subjected to sol 
vents, or one with an oily skin should not be subjected 
to work in which additional oil or grease would be 
encountered Persons with certain diseases, such as 
diabetes, should not be employed where there is danger 
of skin irritation. Periodical medical examinations are 
ilso of benefit in detecting early cases of skin disease 
or evidence of any unfavorable reactions to any of the 
hazards to which the worker ts subjected. 


Summation of Vital Points 


In summarizing, there are three points which seem 
to stand out as being worthy of special emphasis 
First, the careful selection of emplovees to be placed 
in occupations where skin disease is likely to develop. 
Second, the maintenance of good housekeeping and 
adequate ventilation throughout the plant. Third, the 
benefits to be derived from personal cleanliness on the 
part of all employees as a prophylactic measure in the 
prevention of skin diseases 


\ new drum type master switch providing 3-wire 
control for machine tools and other equipment is an 
nounced by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The new switch affords functions equivalent to two 
and three button heavy duty push button stations and 
is offered for use where an operating lever is pre 
ferred 

° 


l'nder the name Photoswitch Electronic Timer 
T-15 a new universal interval timer, said to be ex- 
tremely accurate over ranges from 1/20th of a second 
to two minutes, has been introduced by Photoswitch, 
Inc., 21 Chestnut St., Cambridge, Mass 
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Vulcanized Latex Molds 
for Plaster Casting 


BY ADOLPH SILVER 


No process introduced in the ornamental plaster 
casting shop ever met with the acceptance accorded 
prevulcanized latex molds. Since publication of an 
fficient method for making these molds in the Oc- 
tober, 1937, issue of “Rubber Age,” believed to be the 
first such publication, latex molds have definitely 
proved their superiority and are rapidly relegating the 
glue mold to the industrial museum. Because of the 
widespread interest in methods of making latex molds 
for plaster casting we asked Mr. Silver to furnish us 
with data on the latest efficient methods now in use. 
The accompanying article is his answer.—Tue Epitor 


HE true reproduction of sharp details possible 


with prevulcanized latex molds has greatly im- 

proved the quality of plaster casts. At the same 
time the great skill and experience necessary when 
using glue molds is reduced to such a degree that the 
latex mold has found great favor even as a craft ac 
tivity in summer camps. One boy scout camp reports 
that 750 book ends were cast from a single latex mold 
in six weeks by youngsters who never made plaster 
casts before. 

Contrast this with the following: In an English pub 
lication of a generation ago is described a scene in a 
London plaster studio. A plaster cast is exhibited with 
1 sign proclaiming that that particular cast was the 
75th reproduction made from one glue mold, and the 
writer expresses his wonderment by stating that the 
details of the 75th cast were still clearly visible. It is 
not unusual to produce many thousands of casts from 
the same latex mold without any discernible difference 
between the first and last casts. 
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Fic. 2—Showing the location of the 
several flanges which must be made. 
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New Method for Making 











Fic. 1 


The first step, forming a two- 
inch plasteline flange on the back oj 
the baseboard-mounted figure model 


Not only did the latex mold raise the quality and in- 
crease the output of plaster objects, with less skill re- 
quired for the casting, but its development came at a 
most opportune time. Until recently practically all in- 
expensive cast figures and plaques were imported. 
Kuropean conditions, however, have created a demand 
for domestic gift novelties of the inexpensive type, 
with the demand being met through the use of latex 
molds, 

The wide and successful use of the latex mold in 
such a comparatively short period is very encouraging. 
However, as was to be expected in the early and ex- 
perimental stages, the latex formula as well as the 
technique required further development and simplifica 
tion. The latex solution now available can be used in 
a way that reduces shrinkage to a point where it can 
be entirely ignored. Nor is it necessary in order to 
avoid shrinkage that the latex solution be applied over 
small alternate spaces as before. 

The length of time previously required to build up 
the necessary latex coating on the model is greatly 
reduced by the fact that the new latex solutions can 
be dried by heat without blowing up from the model 
and that by adding cotton flock to the solutions latex 
can be applied in paste form. 

Molds can be classified in three types: (1) Open 
molds for bas relief or plaques; (2) Split molds for 
busts or figures without enclosed spaces; (3) Multiple 
split molds for models with enclosed spaces. 

In describing and illustrating the new method the 
models chosen are those that would include all steps 
likely to be met in making any latex mold. While 
molds can be made on models of plasteline, porcelain or 
any other material, a plaster model is preferable. 

No shellacking or any other preparation of the 
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Fic. 3—Where additional splits are indi 


cated by the model flanges must be pro 


Pil0S illustration. 


vided, as homwn wm 


Che plaster model is cemented to 
a base board with burned shella Shellac is burned 
by applying a lit match to liquid shellac in a metal 
containe! When the shellac reaches the required 
thickness the container is covered with a piece of metal 


model Is requir d 


or glass to extinguish the flame. The seam between 
the base of the model and base board is sealed with 
plasteline to prevent latex from flowing under the 
model. 

\ two-inch plasteline flange is now formed on the 
back of the model beginning over the highest point 


ind running down to about three inches on the base 






































board (Fig. 1). A “V” groove is then formed in this 
plasteline flange approximately one quarter of an inch 
away from the model. This flange will form the main 
split on the completed mold. 

Plasteline flanges (in the model under discussion) 
must be placed at the spaces formed by the right arm 
of the figure as well as the space enclosed by the legs 
and model base. A “V” groove similar to the one 
on the main flange is formed on these flanges. These 
flanges are very important as they will form a split in 
the mold at the enclosed spaces and so release the mold 


from the model and from the subsequent casts (Fig. 
? 


The model must now be studied to determine if and 
where additional splits are indicated. In this case the 
child’s foot, being ‘““L” shaped, would be difficult to re- 
lease without an additional split at that point on the 
mold. <A flange is therefore placed on a straight line 
from the toes of the child’s foot to the main flange 
(Fig. 3). 

The circumference of the child’s neck being smaller 
than the head will form an undercut; therefore a flange 
to form a split is formed at this point to extend from 
the head to the back of the child’s figure. 

The model is now ready for the application of pre 
vulcanized latex. An artist oil brush of convenient 
size is selected and rinsed in a weak solution of soap 
water to prevent the latex from vulcanizing on the 


brush. The latex is applied to half of the main flange 
and the superimposed horizontal flange. The latex 


must be carried to approximately over an inch on the 
model ( Fig. 4). 

The latex should be applied by flowing rather than 
painting and no attempt should be made to go over any 
small uncovered spaces until the first coat is entirely 
dry. After a second coat of liquid latex has been ap- 
plied and well dried, two or three heavy coats of pre 
vulcanized latex and cotton flock in paste form are 
painted on. 

When the last application of latex is dry the hori- 
zontal plasteline flange on the child’s foot is removed. 
lf enough latex has been applied this rubber flange 
will keep its shape without the plasteline support. Soap 
solution is now painted on the rubber surface that was 
formed against the plasteline flange. The soap solu- 





Fic. 6. 
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Fic. 7 (Left) 


A heavy plaster mix is applied to 


a thickness of 1 inch. 


Other sections are cast until the 
mold 1S all covered. 


Fic. 8 (Right) 


tion will form a separation and therefore split at this 
point in the completed mold. 

Latex is now applied over the lower half of the main 
flange as well as the underside of the already formed 
rubber flange. All other flanges are coated with latex 
at the same time, and carried about one inch on the 
model (Fig. 5). Two liquid and three paste coats of 
latex are applied, allowing each coat to dry thoroughly 
before applying the next coat. When all applications 
are completed and well dried, all flanges and traces 
of plasteline are carefully removed. The exposed 
formed rubber flanges are now coated with soap solu- 
tion. 

The entire model as well as both sides of the rub- 
ber flanges are now coated with two coats of liquid 
latex. Three coats of paste latex are then applied on 
the parts that were not previously coated with latex 
paste to form an even thickness of rubber over the 
whole model and both sides of the flanges (Fig. 6). 

The thickness of rubber necessary is determined by 


the size of the mold. The sixteen inch figure de- 
scribed and illustrated requires two additional coats of 
paste latex; smaller models less in proportion. The 


brush should be kept immersed in the latex solution 
while not in use and, when the mold is completed, 
washed in soap water. Any rubber adhering to the 
brush bristles can be dissolved in benzine. 

Special attention should be given to the drying of 
each latex coating. By thoroughly drying each coat 


MOLD FLANGE 








Fic. 9—Drawing showing the method 
of completely covering the full mold. 
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separately a sufficiently strong base is provided for 
subsequent coats and no lifting of the rubber from the 
model will occur. Under ordinary favorable condi- 
tions a coat of latex should dry in 30 to 45 minutes. 
With a fan blowing on the model drying can be re- 
duced to 20 minutes, and by placing the fan in front 
of a moderately hot oven and blowing hot air on the 
model, drying can be reduced to 10 minutes for each 
latex coat. When sufficient rubber has been built up 
the mold is allowed to dry in a current of air for about 
24 hours. 

Before removing the rubber mold from the model 
it is necessary to build a plaster shell to support the 
mold while casting. <A section of the mold on the side 
of the flange running the whole length of the mold is 
selected and separated with a plasteline flange. This 
section as well as the subsequent sections should cover 
as large an area as possible without taking in any un- 
dercuts. 

A heavy plaster mix is then applied to a thickness of 
at least one inch (Fig. 7). When this section is set 
hard the plasteline flange is removed and with the tip 
of a spoon, or similar device, guide marks are scooped 
at convenient places. A strong soap solution is 
brushed on the plaster flange and when the soap is 
well absorbed a coat of sweet oil is applied. This will 





Fic. 10 


The flanges are pulled apart 
and the mold “pealed” from the model. 


form a separation between the adjoining plaster sec- 
tion of the shell. 

Other sections are cast until the mold is entirely cov- 
ered (Figs. 8 and 9). When the last shell section is 
cast and set hard, the shell is tapped gently with a 
wooden mallet and the sections taken apart. <A thin 
strip of rubber is cut from all extended flanges to ex- 
pose the flange separation. These are gently pulled 
apart and the mold pealed from the model (Fig. 10). 
To insure a thorough curing of the inner surface of 
the mold it is advisable to expose the open mold for 
an additional 24 hours to air before making any casts. 

The mold is washed with soap and water, rinsed 
well, and finally rinsed in a weak solution of soap 
water. Fourteen gage galvanized iron wire is bent to 
shape and fitted in parts of the mold that might re- 
quire reinforcing in the finished cast. The reinforcing 
wires are placed in the mold except the leg reinforcing 
wires which are inserted soon after the mold is filled 
with plaster. The mold is then placed in the first 
section of the shell and the other sections are assem- 










Fic. 11 lifter assembly, the 
mold is secured with strong rope. 


bled around the mold in the order in which they were 
originally cast, and the assembled shell is then secured 
with strong rope ( Fig. 11) 

\ sufficient quantity of water to approximately fill 


the mold is placed in a mixing bowl. Plaster is sifted 
through the fingers until small plaster islands appear 
on the surface of the water and allowed to stand about 
five minutes before mixing \fter mixing to a smooth 


consistency the plaster mix is poured through one of 
the openings until the mold is filled flush to the mold 
edge The leg reinforcing wires are then inserted in 
the mold and the cast allowed to set hard. 

The mold should be washed with soap and water 


and rinsed in a weak solution of soap water before 


each cast With a reasonable amount of care unlim 
ited numbers of casts can be produced from the same 
mold 

For busts or other models that have no enclosed 


spaces only one flange is formed, usually at the back 
of the model (Fig. 12) 

Molds for life size or larger models require a stiffer 
latex paste than is possible with cotton flock filler 
Sisal rope should be cut one inch in length, fluffed 





Fic. 12—Only one flange is formed, usually at the 
back of the yn del, for busts or other models that 
have no enclosed spaces as this view indicates 





































cotton flock paste should be applied for flat work 


and mixed with prevulcanized latex to a heavy paste. 
Molds for plaques—generally referred to as flat 


tween the mold and base board are then sealed with 
plasteline. A frame is built around the plaque model 
allowing a wide clearance. All corners inside the 
frame are sealed and rounded out with plasteline. The 
wood inside the frame is then coated with a weak 


soap solution. Two coats of liquid latex and three 
coats of latex and cotton flock paste are applied as 
previously described ( Fig. 13). The mold is filled 
with mold glue and allowed to chill. A channel is 


cut around the edge to expose a thin edge of rubber 


edge is wiped clean with a soft cloth saturated in tur 
pentine. The glue surface is then coated with two 
heavy coats of latex paste. The rubber on the surface 
of the glue will fuse with the exposed rubber edge 
when dry. When completed the mold will be entirely 
covered with rubber and waterproof (Fig. 14). 

In the June, 1940, issue of RuspBer Ace the author 
described a method of casting latex objects in plaster 
molds.The number of latex casts from one plaster 
mold being limited, quantity production of latex casts 
presents the problem of producing a large quantity of 
good plaster molds without much effort. This is ac 
complished by substituting a plaster negative mold that 
is to be cast with latex for the plaque in Figures 13 and 
14 and employing the same method as used for making 
a latex and glue mold for plaster casting of plaques 
This will result in a latex and glue positive mold. By 
casting plaster in this mold any number of plaster 
negative molds can be obtained. 


14—IVhen completed, the flat work mold will be 
entirely covered with rubber, as indicated in this draw- 
ing, and therefore should be completely waterproof 





13—Tweo coats of latex and three of latex and 


are made by cementing the plaque on a ply 
board with burned shellac. The crevices be 


the level of the glue. This exposed rubber 
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| a Pe re or 


NE of the latest sug- 
gestions advanced in re 


Synthetic Rubber = Sygate 
cent weeks with respect 
Stand-By Plant to what action the United 


States should take to assure 
an adequate supply of rubber in this country in the 
event that shipments of crude rubber from the East 
are curtailed or cut off is that we should construct a 
stand-by plant for the production of synthetic rubber. 
This suggestion was advanced by Jesse H. Jones, 
Federal Loan Administrator, who recently also as 
sumed the post of Secretary of Commerce. Mr. 
Jones’ suggestion was prompted by the new danger 
to shipments from the East presented by the German 
[talian- Japanese alliance. 

In connection with this suggestion, Mr. Jones passed 
the remark that there would be no need to embark 
upon such a project if there was some guarantee that 
shipping lanes from the Orient would always be open 
to us. We suspect the Federal Loan Administrator of 
“political fishing.” Who could give us such a guar 
Japan? England? The Netherlands 
England, of course, as well as_ the 


antee today? 
Government ? 
Netherlands, have the largest stakes to lose, but either 
is hardly in any position to put forth guarantees assur 
ing the continuance of shipments. Japan, on the other 
hand, is in a position to seriously curtail such ship 
ments, and she might possibly use that position as a 
lever in the future to force economic sanctions. 

Construction of a stand-by plant for the production 
of synthetic rubber would, somewhat, place this coun 
try in a bargaining position with any nation during 
belligerency. But in normal peacetime it would be 
an idle threat since it is extremely doubtful whether 
production costs on synthetic rubber, irrespective of 
volume, could be brought much lower than 25 cents a 
pound, whereas the natural product, particularly under 
a regulation agreement, could be sold at half or even 
less than half of that figure. Then, too, it would cost 
approximately $500 per ton of capacity to build a 
stand-by plant. 

No matter what the intent behind the Federal Loan 





































\dministrator’s suggestion, however, the fact remains 
that plans for the immediate construction of a stand- 
by plant have probably been already drawn. Since 
the immediate future is so uncertain, with the daily 
headlines changing public opinion rapidly, the fact 
that a stand-by plant can be constructed within a rea- 
sonably short period should make any nation think 
twice before attempting to use crude rubber shipments 
as a lever in any form whatsoever. 


HE effect of the ex 
tended British blockade, 
which followed Italy’s en 
trance into the war and the 


World Rubber 
Absorption 


collapse of France, on 
world absorption of crude rubber, is beginning to make 
itself felt—or so consumption figures for July would 
indicate. The rate of world absorption before the 
blockade was so widely extended averaged more than 
95,000 tons per month, but the July figure, according 
to the International Rubber Regulation Committee, 
based largely on estimates, dropped to 74,511 tons. 
The drop was due almost entirely to the estimated 
decline in European net imports. 

For the first four months of the current year, 
European net imports averaged approximately 24,000 
tons per month. In July, however, they were down 
to an estimated 2,000 tons per month, this amount rep- 
resenting imports into Russia and Spain, with a trickle 
going through the Suez Canal to some of the remaining 
neutral countries. 

The July decline was accentuated by a temporary 
recession in the level of rubber consumption in this 
country to 47,000 tons. Since then United States rub- 
ber consumption has returned to the 50,000-ton level 
which is likely to be kept, if not exceeded, for the bal- 
ance of the year. Thus, world absorption of crude 
rubber for the rest of the year should average about 
78,000 tons for the balance of the year, barring unfore- 
seen further complications in other parts of the world. 
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RUBBER DIVISION, A.C.S., HOLDS ITS FALL MEETING AT DETROIT: Crude Rubber Committee, of which G 


Sackett (Goodyear) is cha rman 


GERKE AND STREET ELECTED TO HEAD DIVISION FOR 1940-41 SEASON Tic Committee reported progress in th 


Two-Day Session in Masonic Temple Features a Special 
Symposium, Presentation of 14 Technical Papers, the 


work of designing standard tests for 
plasticity determination and develop- 
ment of a stock for studying variation 
of age resistance. Methods for determin- 
ing the mechanical stability of latex and 


Election of Officers, and Several Committee Reports for examining the cleanliness of crude 


fhe annual meetit the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry ACS. held in De 
troit, Michigan, on September 12 and 
13, in conjunction with the 100th Meet 
ing of the Society, was one of the large 


est evet attended There were more thar 


S00 men bers and vucst present at some 
of the essions, all of wl vere held 
in Detroit's spacious Masoni Templ 


The meeting featured a S mposium on 
Rubber, Synthetics at Plastics in. the 
\utomotive Industry, the presentation of 
14 technical tl 


apers, reports from. the 
Crude Rubber, Membership. EK lections 


and Papers Committee election of new 
officers, the annual banquet, and the 
usual business session. From all angles, 
it was one of the busiest meetings held 
to date 


Election of othcers, wl ch took place 
between sessions on the second day of 
the meeting, resulted in the following 
selections: Chatrman, R. H. Gerke (I 
S Rub er): Vice-Chawmar IN. Street 


(Firestone): Secretar H. |. Cramet 
(University of Akron): 7JVreasurer. ( 
W. Christensen ( Monsante Sergeant 
at-Arms, C. P. Hall (C. P. Hall Co.): 
IMrectors, O M Havyder (DuPont), 
Bruce Silver, (N. |. Zinc), F. S. Malm 
(Bell Telephone Labs.). Messrs. Cramer, 


Christensen and Hall wer ncumbents 
E. B. Curtis (Vanderbilt) was the re 
tiring chairman 

The symposium, planned by the Ds 


troit Rubber Group, of wl W. G. Nel 
son (| S. Rubber) is chairman: Clat 
ence Smart (Pontiac) is vice-chairman: 
and | I. Kvet (Baldwin Rubber) is 
secretary-treasurer, was held on Thurs 


day, September 11. Six papers in all 


were presented, some abstracts of which 


were given in the August, 1940, issu 
of Russer Ace. The following members 
of the rubber and automotive industries 
presented papers ( I Smart and 
George W. Lampman (Pontiac); S. M 
Cadwell (U. S. Rubber | \. Danse 


(Cadillac) : | Cc Zedet { \ hrvslet >. J 
N street ( Firestone) und \\ \l 


Phillips (Creneral \l trie ) ( nsidet 
able discussion was held between papers 
SOG deities af tha epmecdnn 


Dr Per Frohlich 





K 





rubber samples were presented 
The tentative test for latex stability is 


division, Esso Laboratories, Standard based on stirring a latex sample of 
Oil Development Company, presented the specified volume under standard condi 
paper on “Butyl Rubber—A New Hydro tions of speed and temperature until 
carbon Product” which he prepared in coagulation results as determined by 
conjunction with his colleagues, E. V passing the latex through an &0-mesh 
Murphree, R. M. Thomas, I. E. Light screen. Alternatively, an experienced 
bown, and W. J. Sparks, and which he operator, using latex which is known to 
had presented before the general meet- react suitably, may determine the end 
ing of the Society earlier in the week point visually. 
\ comprehensive abstract of this paper The test for cleanliness consists of 
appeared in the September, 1940, issue placing a small sample of the rubber in 
of Rupper Ace. This paper, too, was a specified amount of equal parts of 
the subject of considerable discussion paracymene and benzol, and filtering the 
after its presentation before the Division cement formed through a_ standard 
The concluding feature of the day’s screen, weighing the residue obtained 
session was the report of the Division’s The test is not parallel to or a substitute 








REVISIONS TO BY-LAWS OF DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 


(1) Section 6 to be cancelled and re- vote for not more than three (3) nomi 
placed by the following nees for Director. The three nominees 
Section 6 for Director receiving the largest num- 
ELECTIONS. All elections shall be ber of votes shall be declared elected 
by secret ballot In the event of an undecisive vote be 
The Nominating Committee shall re cause of a tie, those nominees receiving 
port at the Spring Meeting following the same number of votes shall be voted 
which report the Chairman shall invite on by the Members present at the An 
nominations from the floor nual Meeting until the tie is removed 
\ printed ballot, carrying the names In the event that there is no Annual 
of the nominees for each office arranged Meeting the tie shall be removed by 
in alphabetical order, shall be mailed to the vote of the outgoing Executive Com 
each Member by the Secretary, at least mittee. Officers shall take office at the 
30 days before the Annual Meeting close of the Meeting at which they are 
The ballots shall be opened and counted elected and shall serve for one year, or 
at the time of the Annual Meeting of until their successors are elected 
the Society by a Tellers Committee ap Section 9, MEETING, second para 
pointed by the Chairman graph to read: 

The Chairman shall not be eligible for “Fifty (50) Members shall constitute 
election for the ensuing year. Three of a quorum for any Business Meeting of 
the five Directors shall be elected by The Division.” 

The Division for a term of one year, Section 10, APPOINTED COMMIT 
starting at the close of the Annual Meet TEES, (A) Nominating Committee 
ing at which the election is held, The shall be changed to read 
outgoing Chairman and the defeated \ Nominating Committee of five (5) 
nee for Vice Chairman receiving Members shall be appointed not later 
next to the largest number of votes for than March Ist of each year. This Com 
that office shall be directors for the mittee shall select at least one (1) nom 
ensuing Veal No Director shall inee for each office to be vot | upon aft 
eligible for re-election as a Director for the annual meeting and at least o (2) 
the ensuing year. Each Member shall nominees for vice-chairman 
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for the factory test previously given, 
but is intended for small sample _in- 
vestigation. 

Friday, September 13, was devoted to 
the presentation of technical papers, ex- 
cept for the business meeting which was 
held between morning and afternoon ses- 
Abstracts of all 14 of the tech- 
nical papers presented appeared in the 
August, 1940, issue of Rupper AGE. 
Titles of the papers, and their authors, 
follow 

A Study of the Nitroparaffins and 
Their Derivatives as Heat Sensitizers 
for Compounded Rubber Latices, Arthur 
William Campbell (Commercial Sol- 
vents) ; Creaming of Rubber Latex, E. 
A. Hauser and B. Dewey, Jr. (M.I.T); 
Theoretical Stress-Strain and Compres- 
ston Curves for Rubber-Like Materials, 
Eugene Guth (Notre Dame) and 
Hubert M. James (Purdue) ; Crystalliza- 
Vulcanized Rubber, Norman 

(Bureau of Standards); 
Transparency of Rubber Compounds 
Contaming Magnesium Carbonate—I], 
W. F. Bixby and H. I. Cramer (Akron 
University); Effect of Various Sulfur- 
Accelerator Ratios in Vulcanized Rub- 
ber as Shown by a Series of Laboratory 
Tests, F. S. ( Naugatuck 
Chemical ) 

Pliolite-Rubber Mixtures, Herman R 
Thiess (Goodyear); Vtstanex Poly- 
butene-Rubber Blends, S. Longman (Ad- 
vance Solvents); Effect of Sulfur and 
Carbon Black Contents on Physical 
Properties of Perbunan Compounds, C 
\. Klebsattel (Advance Solvents); De- 
termination of Free Carbon wn Rubber: 
The Cresol Method, J. B. Roberts, Jr. 
(U.S. Rubber); Test Formulas for Re- 
claimed Rubber, Henry F. Palmer and 
Robert H. Crossley (Xylos Rubber) ; 
An Immersion Test for Rubber Com- 
pounds, B. S. Garvey, Jr. (Goodrich) ; 
Effect of Petroleum Products on Neo- 
prene Vulcanisates: Effect of Lubricat- 
ing Oils, Donald F. Fraser (DuPont); 
and A Torsional Hysteresis Test for 


sions. 


tion of 


Bekkedahl 


Conover 











Dr. R. H. Gerke 


New Chairman of the Rubber Division 
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NEW PAPERS RULES OF DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 


I. Submission: Each author intending 
to present a paper before the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry shall submit to the 
Secretary by the usual deadline set by 
the Society (approximately 8 weeks be- 
fore the beginning of each semi-annual 
convention) the title of his paper; three 
copies of an abstract of 200 to 250 
words; an estimate of the time which 
will be needed for presentation, and the 
name of the laboratory in which the 
work was done. 

Il. Approval: Each paper shall be ap- 
proved by a Papers Committee, consist- 
ing of the Editor of Rubber Chemistry 
and Technology, the Secretary, and a 
Member of the Division appointed by the 
Chairman, before it is placed on the 
final program. 

III. Publication: 

(1) Three copies of the complete 
manuscripts of all papers accepted for 
presentation before the Division shall 
be submitted to the Secretary on or prior 
to date of presentation. 

(2) The author of the paper shall 
designate the journal to which the manu- 
script shall be submitted. Publication of 
the paper shall follow one of four pro- 
cedures : 

(a) Original 


publication, when the 


paper is of interest and value to non- 
rubber chemists, in one of three Society 
journals: Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry, Journal of the American 
Chemical Society or Journal of Physical 
Chemistry, depending on the purport and 
contents of the paper. 

(b) Original publication as in case 
(a), with subsequent publication, by re- 
lease of copyright, in Rubber Chemistry 
and Technology. 

(c) Original publication in Rubber 
Chemistry and Technology when the 
paper is of interest and value chiefly to 
rubber chemists, and this is agreed to 
by the editor of the Society journal in 
which the paper might otherwise be 
published. 

(d) Direct release subject to rules of 
American Chemical Society to an inde- 
pendent publication not under the edi 
torial supervision of the Society. 

(3) The Secretary of the Division 
shall furnish the editor of the journal 
which has been chosen for publication 
with two copies of all manuscripts sub 
mitted. At the same time he shall trans- 
mit to the editor the names of two men, 
selected by the Papers Committee, to 
whom each manuscript may be sent for 
review prior to publication. 








Rubber, M. Mooney and R. H. Gerke 
(U. S. Rubber). 

At the business meeting, the Goodyear 
Lecture Committee reported that sev- 
eral candidates for the 1941 Lecture had 
received consideration at a recent meet- 
ing, but no selection has yet been made. 
It was pointed out that nomination of 
candidates may be made with the Secre- 
tary of the Division up to November 15, 
1940. The Committee on Nomenclature 
proposed that its rather lengthy report 
be published in Rubber Chemistry and 
Technology and a motion to that effect 
was adopted. The Membership Commit- 
tee reported that 60 new members had 
been obtained since the Spring Meeting 
of the Division and that the membership 
was now more than 700. The Elections 
Committee suggested several revisions 
in the by-laws of the Division pertain- 
ing to elections. As a result, certain re- 
visions were approved. These revisions 
appear on the 
Papers Committee reported that new 


opposite page. The 
rules had been approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee relating to submission 
and publication of papers to be pre- 
sented before the Division. These rules 
appear elsewhere on this page. 
Approximately 630 members and 
guests attended the banquet, held on 
Thursday evening, September 12, in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Book-Cadillac. M 
A. Clark, manager of industrial rela 
tions at the Detroit plant of U. S. Rub- 
ber, acted as toastmaster. Guest speak- 
er for the evening was W. J. Cameron, 


of the Ford Motor Co., often referred 
to as Henry Ford’s “right hand man.” 
Mr. Cameron criticized some American 
business men, most politicians and the 
American public in general for “per- 
mitting the spirit of defeatism to per- 
meate their systems.” 

Attacking the New Deal, he said “We 
don’t need these great men with their 
economic short cuts across the fields of 
economic law. We've got to work it out 
for ourselves. It is not primarily the 
fault of this wastrel administration. It 
is basically the fault of the public for 
merely standing and looking and voting 
for the wrong candidates.” Concluding 
his talk, Mr. Cameron hailed scientists 
as America’s only real optimists, who 
defy the world’s waste spaces. He said 
he had more faith in scientists than in 
any other group of business men. 

A varied program of entertainment, 
of the vaudeville variety, was presented 
at the banquet, with music furnished by 
Leighton Noble and his C.B.S. Orchestra. 
Included among the entertainers was 
Bob Hall, who was instantly dubbed 
the “Poet Rubber 
Industry.” He 
semblage by reciting stories in rhyme and 
special poems concerning the foibles of 
some of the leading lights of the Rub 
ber Division, The California Varsity 
Fight was another of the several attrac- 
tions. The program was made possible 
by generous contributions from the fol- 


Laureate of the 
entertained the  as- 


lowing companies: 
Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.; 





VULTEX CHEMICAL CHANGES NAME 
TO GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL 


Chemical Corp 


STAND-BY PLANT IS URGED 


FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBER OUTPUT 
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Coming Events 


Oct. 12-20. National Automobile Show, 


Grand Central Palace, N \ 


l en 4 Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Oct. 24. Boston Rubber Group, Uni 


versity Club, Boston, Mass 


Oct. 27-29. Nat’l Ass’n of Waste Ma 


terial Dealers, Fal nvention, Hol 
1 


lenden Hotel, (¢ 


Oct. 28-30. N.A.1.1 D., Annual Meet 


ing, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III 


-_ 


( land 


Nov. 5. Los 
Maviair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal 


Nov. 8 Akron Rubber Group, Akro1 


City Club, Akron, Ohio 


Dec. 2-5. American Society of Mechan 
ical Engineers, Annual 


Hotel Astor, New York 


Jan. 6-10. S.A.F Annual 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mic! 

Apr. 7-11. American Chemical Society 
10!st Meeting, St. Louis, Mo 


June 23-27. A.S.T.M 


Palmer House, Chicago, II 


Sept. 8-12. American Chemical Society, 


102nd Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J 
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uffalo Rubber Group. Hote! 


Angeles Rubber Group, 


Meeting, 


Meeting, 


Annual Meeting, 
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mission estimates, are 25 cents a pound 
compared with a price of 18 cents to 20 
cents a pound paid by the Government 
tor natural rubber for the strategic ma 
terials reserve stockpile. He added that 
estimates worked out so far show that 
it would cost $500 per ton of capacity to 
build plants for the production of the 
synthetic product. 

Mr. Jones said that in event of serious 
emergency the United States might not 
have all the rubber it needed, but that 
it would be able to get by alright with 
the possible synthetic production and 
other policies that might be adopted. He 
indicated that the latter part of the state 
ment related to possible restrictions on 
other than necessary use of the product 
and intensified reclaiming of used stocks 

In the meantime buying of the 417,000 
ton supply of rubber which the Govern 
ment plans to acquire bi the end of 1941 
Purchases so far are 
believed to be in the neighborhood of 


1,000 tons. This is in addition to the 


is in tull swing 


approximate 87,000 tons to be secured 


from England under the cotton-rubber 


barter, of which approximate halt has 
. 


already been delive ed 

The buying under the agreements be 
tween the Rubber Reserve Co. and the 
International Rubber Regulation Com 
ittee 1s in charge of a six-man com 
ittee which includes representatives of 
the five largest rubber manufacturers 
Efforts are being made by this commit 
tee to conduct the buying in such man 
ner so that fluctuations in the open mat 
ket will be avoided 

Another announcement of interest last 
month was that made by an official ot 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer 
sey to the effect that that company is 
prepared to go beyond its normal activi 
ties to assist in the national defense 
program. “Engineering plans for very 
large scale synthetic rubber production 
are being carried to a point where plant 
onstruction can be begun immediately 
in the event that the Government asks us 
to go into this work,” this official stated 
He also revealed that Standard Oil was 
preparing plans to increase the nation’s 


supply of toluol 


Order Bata Workers to Leave 

On September 26 the Department of 
Justice ordered 12 alien officers and 47 
alien workers of the Bata Shoe Com 
pany’s manufacturing plant at Belcamp, 
Maryland, to leave the country within 
a reasonable time or be deported In 
discussing this action, it was made clear 
that Bata had obtained a blanket permit 
authorizing the importation of not more 
than 100 aliens on June 27, 1939, to train 
American workers in the company’s 
special production methods. It has been 
found that 8 of the 47 alien workers 
asked to leave should have completed 
their instructions within 12 months and 
that the remaining 39 workers and 12 
officers of the company and _ affiliated 
concerns were not bona fide visitors 
under the terms of their permits 
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GOODRICH HEAD DISCUSSES 
STATUS OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Declaring that eighteen months would 
be required to engineer, construct, and 
start operation of a 35,000-ton plant for 
the production of synthetic rubber, John 
L. Collyer, president of the B. F 
rich Co., 
ers at a meeting of the Sales Executive 
Club in the Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City, on October 8, that “the American 
public must realize the significance of 
this time lag before assuming that syn- 
thetic rubber offers an immediate safe 
guard against a possible shortage of 
natural rubber.” 

Mr. Collyer, reiterating his views ex 


Good- 


told a group of business lead- 


pressed in answer to questions recently 
at a hearing before the Senate Military 
\ffairs committee, stressed five points 
bearing on the rubber situation 
1. A 35,000-ton-a-year plant, the most 
efficient size of unit, would produce 
synthetic rubber at approximately 
25c a pound. 


2. With priorities of necessary mate 
rials and machinery, it would take 
at least three years to provide suf 
ficient plant capacity to produce the 
synthetic rubber needed to repiace 
natural rubber in all tires manufac 
tured in this country. 

3. With annual world productive 


capacity of natural rubber estimated 
at 1,600,000 tons 
consumption 


and annual world 

averaging 1,000,000 
tons—the current price of natural 
rubber, at approximately 20c, is an 
artificial price maintained by an in 
ternational control agreement 

4. Due to the enormous and growing 
capacity of the Far East plantations 
and the artificial price of rubber, 
only “standby” plants 
justified from an economic stand 


could be 


point, just as battleship and air 
plane programs are justified in the 
interest of national preparedness 
5. The Goodrich company believes that 
competition should be a prime factor 
in the government's plans to create 
such essential standby facilities. 
Stating that in his opinion “no on 
can be certain whether or not, or when, 
our supplies of rubber from the Far 
East will be interrupted or completely 
shut off,” Mr 
not be guided solely by an academic view 


Collyer said “we can 


of the situation. There is a marked dif 
ference between actual production on 
the other side of the world and havine 
in our factories the right tonnage of 
rubber at the right time. Our govern- 
ment has made a thorough study of the 
whole rubber situation and I feel sure 
that action will be taken,’ 

Reviewing the steps which have al- 
ready been taken by the government to 
meet an emergency through the develop 
ment of reserve supplies, he said that 
two-thirds of the 87,000 tons of rubber 
bartered with the 
before the outbreak of war last vear for 


= 
British government 


an equal value of cotton has been re 
ceived and the remainder is afloat. H 
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John Lyon Collyer 


addressing the Sales Executives Club 








nation’s present rubber 


government- 


analyzed the 
position, including this 
owned rubber, as “4 months’ supply in 
this country, 3 months’ supply afloat, 
and 3 months’ supply of finished goods 
on hand, or a grand total of 10 months’ 
supply.’ 

“In my judgment,” he said, “this could 
be stretched to a year by increasing the 
use of reclaimed rubber. With rigid 
rationing of our normal uses of rubber, 
there could be a few more months of 
grace, but that would seriously affect em 
ployment in the automobile and allied in 
dustries which give employment to ap- 
proximately one-seventh of our work- 
ers.” 

Discussing the recent agreement com 
pleted by the government and the rub 
ber industry on the one hand and the 
International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee on the other for the purchase of 
an additional reserve stock of 330,000 
tons, he said that the plantations are 
now producing at close to capacity, and 
if all goes well, delivery should be com- 
pleted within 15 or 18 months. 

The most promising and 
solution of the United States’ problem, 
he declared, is synthetic rubber for tires 


practical 


which account for 75% of the country’s 
total consumption of rubber. In_ this 
connection he stressed the 
which he said had greeted the Goodrich 


response 


company’s decision, made public in June, 
to offer for sale passenger tires in which 
\meripol, the company’s synthetic rub- 
ber, replaces natural rubber. 

“Hundreds of these tires are now 
giving satisfactory service on our cus- 
tomers’ cars,” he said, “and the re- 
sponse we have had from _ patriotic 
citizens who have bought Ameripol tires 
for $5.00 more per tire than they would 
have had to pay for our natural rubber 
tire, has gone far beyond our expecta 
tions.” 


A.S.M.E, RUBBER SUBDIVISION 
TO SPONSOR SPECIAL MEETINGS 


The Subdivision on Rubber and Plas- 
tics of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers will sponsor a series of 
meetings at the annual meeting of the 
Society to be held at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City the week of December 
2. Two sessions are planned by the Sub- 
division, both on Thursday, December 5, 
the first at 9:30 A.M. and the second 
at 2:00 P.M. Both meetings will be 
held at the Astor. 

Two papers will be presented at each 
of the sessions. In the morning session, 
\W. H. Adams, of the Haveg Corpora 
tion, Newark, Delaware, will deliver a 
paper on “Design and Application ot 
Phenolic Resin Asbestos Compositions in 
Corrosion Resistant Equipment,” and J. 
F. Downie Smith, of the Research Di 
vision, United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Beverly, Mass., will deliver one on “Rub 
ber Springs—Compression Loading.” 

At the afternoon session, Ivan Gazdik 
and S. H. Hahn, both of the B. F 
Goodrich Co., Akron, will deliver a 
paper on “The Creep of Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber Compounds in Shear,” 
and F. L. Yerzley, of the Rubber Chem 
icals Division of DuPont, one on “Notes 
on the Creep of Neoprene in Shear.” 
Mr. Yearzley is chairman of the Subdi 
vision on Rubber and Plastics. 

Technical representatives of companies 
engaged in either the production or use 
of rubber and plastics are invited to at- 
tend these meetings. 


——— - 


Strike Continues at Marathon 


At this writing the strike initiated on 
August 31 by approximately 500 em 
ployees of the Marathon Rubber Prod 
ucts Co., at Wausau, Wisconsin, has still 
to reach a settlement. The latest de 
velopment in the strike, occasioned by 
the failure of the union and the manage 
ment to reach an agreement over a new 
contract, is the possibility that the union 
may instigate a taxpayers’ suit to have 
the rubber factory returned to the city 
Both the factory and the site were given 
to J. L. Usow, president of Marathon 
Rubber, in 1934 by the city. The union’s 
counsel contends that the transfer of the 
property was illegal and has intimated 
that “various parties” are interested in 
the purchase of the factory from the 
ity 


Stauffer Appoints Huber 


Ralph B. Huber, 216 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed sales 
representative for the New England 
territory by the Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Mr. Huber will handle Stauffer’s com- 
plete line of heavy chemicals, including 
Tire Brand and Tube Brand Rubber 
makers’ Sulfur and Crystex (insoluble) 
Sulfur. Prior to becoming a manufac 
turers’ agent in 1933, Mr. Huber was 
afhliated with various rubber companies 
as chief chemist. 
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CANADIAN NEWS 
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Althoue! more rude rubber was in 
ported into Canada in the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1940, than in any pre 

mous year im t ent eal 
vill see all re rds roken again 

Perhaps no other ind how quite as 
clearly how moder; \ riare | is 
changed as lo the cold inromant 
figures of rubber imports. In the world 
war of 1914-18 the ntantr still ad 
vanced on foot and t he twelvemontl 
ended March 31, 1915, Canada imported 
6,500,000 pound of crude rubber Today 
not only the infant: but the cavalry 
artillery and air force ride n rubber 
and imports ot the crude material have 
risen to the record reaking total of 
83,700,000 pour | ror the eat ended 
March 31, 1940 

Latest figures released by the Domin 
ion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, show 
that total imports for the first seven 
months of 1940 were 52.035.287 pounds 
compared with 36,196,076 pounds for 
the same period in 1939, an increase of 
13.8%. It is expected that total imports 
for the year will go well over 100,000, 
000 pounds. This will be the second con 
secutive year since the 1929 boom that 
Canada has imported more rubber than 
it did in that famo veal 

The feverish act t noted in Can 
adian rubber centers today is, of course, 
lue entirely to war demands. Mechanized 
equipment used by the army today in 
cludes tractors, truck ounted guns 
and armored cars. These are all de 
signed for mobility and speed, both of 
which mean pneumatic tires In 1914 
army equipment included a few solid 
tired trucks and a few staff cars and 
motorcycles Before the war ended the 
need of rubber for mechanical transport 
had imcreased tremendously but the total 


was about the same in proportion to the 
needs of a modern ar as the import 
figures for 1914 are proportional to 
those for the last year 

The government has made such heavy 
demands on the rubber industry in the 
Dominion that few, if any. of the com 
panies making rubber products have not 
shared in the government buying pro 
gram. Contracts awarded to the larger 
companies from the first of the year 
through September 7 can be summarized 
as follows: Firestone, $1,803,901: Good 
year, $1,764,528; Dunlop, $746,584; 
Dominion, $326,760; Gutta Percha, $80, 
224; Goodrich, $74,816; 
492; Miner, $48,250 

These contracts cover not only tires 
and tubes but also clothing and acces 
sories, and barrack stores 


Seiberling, $53, 


There is little tire and tube making 
equipment in the Dominion currently 
not being used at capacity. Ability of the 
industry to continue handling civilian 





needs will depend on how government 
business holds up. If it continues to in 
crease as it has for the past few months, 
the major tire companies will eithcr 
have to increase productive capacity o1 
curtail sales to civilians 

While it is true that ordinary export 
business is down and exports, which are 
rincipally to Empire countries, normally 
represent a substantial volume, this is 
more than offset by orders from the 
rovernments of Australia, New Zealand, 
India, and South Africa. All of these 
members of the Commonwealth are get 
ting large quantities of mechanical 
equipment from Canada 

The British government itself this 
month has placed in Canada an order for 
23,000 four wheel drive army vehicles at 
a cost of between $40,000,000 and $50, 
000,000. Included in this total is a huge 
order for special heavy duty tires. An 
inquiry along these lines was made 
weeks ago by the British government 
Che order was definitely placed early in 
October and is divided among the lead 
ng companies 

It is entirely possible that Canadian 
rubber manufacturers will ask the Do 
minion 


government 
similar to that of the U. S. government 


to take action 
in building a reserve supply of crude 
rubber. If such a request is made it will 
be dictated by fear of Japanese action 
Eastern 
ritories. Such action might 


against rubber growing ter 
result in 
either of two equally disastrous even 
tualities Curtailment and even total 
elimination of shipments is one The 
other is that the Japanese might pro 
duce all the rubber possible, sell at low 
prices and ruin the price structure which 
has been carefully maintained for years 
through joint British and Dutch regula 
tion. In the event of the latter happen 
ing, rubber manufacturers would be ex 
posed to severe losses through declines 
in crude prices. Previous experience or 
several occasions has taught the indus 
try how disastrous this can be 

Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister of Finance, 
has announced that among the larger 
subscribers of the Dominion of Canada 
Second War Loan were the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, $250,000: 
Northern Electric, $250,000: and Mon 
santo Canada, Ltd., $100,000. 


In a letter to stockholders accompany 
ing quarterly dividend payments on Oc 
tober 1, president A. G. Partridge, of 
Canadian Goodyear, states that company 
sales for the first nine months of 1940 
have been “substantially larger than 
during the same period in 1939.” Pay 
ment of $0.62 on the common and $0.62! 
on the preferred stock was made. 













































































Mr. Partridge stated that increased 
domestic sales and orders for war re- 
quirements of the British and Canadiav 
governments have offset the loss in e> 
port markets. “The margin of profit o1. 
such orders is, as it should be, very 
small and this fact, together with heavier 
taxation as well as higher production 
costs due for the most part to increased 
market prices of raw materials, will not 
permit us to show the usual percentage 
of profit for the year to date, which the 
company’s increased business would or 
dinarily indicate,” said the Goodyear 
head. 

This does not mean that earnings have 
not been maintained at last year’s levels 
but rather that the percentage gain in 
sales volume has not carried through to 
net profits. It is expected that Goodyear 
will exceed last year’s net profit which 
was equivalent to $5.26 a share on the 


common, 








New Home for United Carben 


Contracts have 
the United Carbon Company for its 
building on Kanawha 


} 


already been let Ds’ 


new home-oftice 
Boulevard and Broad Street in Charles 
ton, W. Virginia. The building, which 
will cost more than $500,000 to con 
struct, will be streamlined. It will con 
tain 12 stories, the ground floor being 
faced with polished black granite and the 
upper floors of gold-colored brick to 
bear out the company’s colors of black 
and gold. Glass brick will be utilized 
for stairway lighting. Interior walls will 
Floors and cor 
1} 


be of gypsum block 
ridors will be laid with rubber tile 
The first floor will be covered in an 
artistic design of terrazzo. When com 
pleted, the top six floors of the building 
will be occupied by United Carbon and 
the balance will be let It will be the 
finest and most modern. structure in 
Charleston 


Automobile Show Opens 


The 1940 National Automobile Show, 
sponsored by the Automobile Manufa 
turers Association, opened at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York City on 
October 12 and will continue until Oc 


tober 20. Eighteen makes of mod 


ern pas 
senger cars, consisting of approximately 
200 different models and chassis, are on 
exhibit. In addition, 40 old cars built in 
the early days or famous for their 
achievements in contests during the past 
four decades, are also on exhibit. Other 
features of the show include exhibits of 
accessories, parts, body work, shop 
equipment and safety products and dis 


plavs 


General Atlas Carbon Co., 60 Wall 
St.. New York City, is distributing its 
annual football schedules for the 1940 
season. Copies are available without cost 
by writing to the company 
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NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 
TO MEET ON OCTOBER (8 


One of the most interesting meetings 
ever planned will be held by the New 
York Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
on Friday, October 18, at the Building 
Trades Club in New York City. The 
three winning papers in this year’s Prize 
Contest will be presented; a paper and 
moving picture on “Butyl Rubber—A 
New Hydrocarbon Product” will be 
given by Dr. Per K. Frohlich of the 
Esso Laboratories of the Standard Oil 
latest DuPont 
moving picture, “The Story of Neoprene 

the Chemical Rubber,” will be shown; 
and an after-dinner humorist will be on 
hand 

First prize in the Papers Contest has 
een awarded to John V. Weaver, of the 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Kaybestos- Manhattan, Inc., for his paper 
m “Determination of Scorching of Rub- 


Development Co.; the 


er and Synthetic Compounds by Use of 
the Mooney Plastometer.” W. J. Pot- 
ter, of the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., was 
awarded second prize for “Exposure 
Tests of Stretched Vulcanized Sheets 
from Milled Rubber and from Latex,” 
vhile third prize went to R. O. Babbit, 
Vanderbilt, for “Some General 
Princip'es of Compounding Rubber La- 


ilso of 


tex.’ The three judges of the contest 
were Harry L. Fisher (U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol), Emil Schwartz (General Elec- 
tric) and H. A. Wakefield (Bakelite). 

The paper and moving picture to be 
presented by Dr. Frohlich are the same 
as those presented before both the gen- 
eral meeting of the American Chemical 
Society and the meeting of the Rubber 
Division, held in Detroit last month. The 
vaper has aroused considerable discus- 
sion and should prove of special inter- 
est. The DuPont film will be intro- 
luced by V. A. Cosler of the DuPont 
Rubber Chemicals Division. Tickets for 
the October 18 meeting, at $2.00 each, 
should be secured in advance from Peter 
P. Pinto, c/o Ruprer Ace, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City, secretary-treas- 
irer of the Group The technical meet- 
ing will start promptly at 4:00 P.M., and 
linner will be served at 6:30. Those who 
cannot come to the dinner may attend 
the technical without charge. 
No tickets are mecessary 


meeting 


Executive Committee Meets 


\t a meeting of the Executive Com 
nittee of the Group, held on October 1, 
called mainly to hear the reports of the 
judges in the Papers Contest, Charles 
Haynes, of the Binney & Smith Co., 
‘hairman of the Group, appointed Arthur 
Nellen (Lee Tire) chairman of the 
Nominating Committee to select new di- 
rectors and a vice-chairman for the com- 
ing year. C. A. Bartle (DuPont) and J. 
Miscall (Flintkote) are the other two 
members of this committee. 

After considerable discussion on a 
suggestion advanced by S. G. Byam (Du- 
Pont), it was decided that the Execu- 


tive Committee in the future should 
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Goodyear Lecture Nominations 
Close on November 15 


The Charles Goodyear Lecture 
Committee of the Division of Rub- 
ber Chemistry, A.C.S., stressed the 
fact at the recent meeting of the 
Division in Detroit that no lecturer 
had yet been selected for the 1941 
Lecture and that nominations should 
be sent to H. I, Cramer, c/o Uni- 
versity of Akron, Akron, Ohio, 
prior to November 15, 1940 \c- 
cording to the rules, nominations 
must be accompanied by a statement 
setting forth the qualifications of 
the nominee, with specific reference 
to the research on which the nomi- 
nation is based. The Charles Good- 
year Lecture was founded for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in 
fundamental research on rubber and 
to recognize those who have made 
outstanding contributions to the 
science of rubber or related sub- 
jects. The Lecturer receives an hon 
orarium of $200.00, as well as a 
suitably inscribed certificate. 


.“ - 





have at least one member from each of 
the following five districts: Metropoli- 
tan (New York City, Brooklyn and 
Long Island), North Jersey (Passaic, 
Newark, etc.), Trenton area, South 
Connecticut and Southern New York 
State, and Southeastern Pennsylvania 

The Executive Committee also decided 
that the price of non-member and guest 
tickets to the annual Christmas Party of 
the Group be twice the amount charged 
to paid-up members. It is therefore to 
the interest of those anticipating attend- 
ance at the Christmas Party that they 
ascertain their standing with respect to 
paid-up membership. 


Boston Group to Hear Frolich 

Per K. Frolich, Director, Chemical 
Division, Esso Laboratories, Standard 
Oil Development Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
will repeat the address he made on 
“Butyl Rubber—A New Hydrocarbon” 
before the recent meeting of the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry at Detroit at the 
next meeting of the Boston Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., which will be 
held at the University Club in Boston 
on Thursday, October 24. An unusual 
motion picture accompanies this paper, 
illustrating the points made by the 
speaker. Questions relating to _ the 
processing, compounding and application 
of Butyl Rubber will be answered by 
Dr. Frolich at the end of the paper. 
Members of the Northeastern Division 
of the Society have been invited to 
attend both the meeting and dinner. Ac- 
cordingly, because a large attendance is 
anticipated, it is urged that reservations 
he made early. 


MARSHALL AND DAVIS HEAD 
RHODE ISLAND RUBBER CLUB 

John E. Marshall, Jr., of the Collyer 
Insulated Wire Co., and Arthur J. Davis, 
of the Goodyear Footwear Corp., were 
elected president and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively, of the Rhode Island Rub- 
ber Club, at a meeting held at the Meta- 
comet Golf Club, in East Providence, on 
September 27, 1940. Approximately 120 
members and guests attended the meet- 
ing, with about 50 participating in the 
golf tournament held earlier in the after- 
noon, 

In addition to the two officers named, 
the following were elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the club: L. K. Mor- 
row (Anaconda Wire & Cable), F. P. 
Jecusco (U. S. Rubber), S. L. Lake 
(Respro), L. K. Youse (Firestone), T. 
F. Springer (Davol Rubber), D. Khee 
(Carr Mfg.), and J. H. Christopher (Ti- 
tanium Pigment). D. C. Scott, Jr., the 
retiring president, automatically becomes 
a member of the committee. The Nom- 
inating Committee was headed by PF. 
Roy Carey, New England representative 
of Rupper Ace, and included Charles 
Berlow (American Wringer), D. ¢ 
Scott, Sr. (Henry L. Scott Co.), Ralph 
Huber, and W. F. Kelsey (Easthampton 
Rubber Thread). 

Speakers for the evening were W. L. 
Finger, assistant to the president of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association and 
a member of the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense, and 
Clifton N. Lovenberg, executive secre- 


tary of the Rhode Island Industrial 
Commission. Both speakers delivered 
off-the-record addresses. Mr. Finger 


discussed the role of rubber in the na- 
tion’s defense and Mr. Lovenberg con- 
fined his talk to the part being played 
in the same defense by the State of 
Rhode Island. 


Golf Tournament Winners 


Winners of the various events in the 
golf tournament were: Low Net, C. P. 
Mullen and L. G. Whittemore; Second 
Net, C. P. Seavins and Len Yates; Low 
Gross, L. Colligen, Bill Bruckhauser and 
W. Morrisey; Kicker’s Handicap, F. F. 
Salomon. Prizes were distributed to all 
winners in the tournament, as well as to 
holders of lucky number tickets. The 
prizes were made possible by contribu- 
tions from the following firms: 

Agar Manufacturing, American Zinc 
Sales, Arnold Hoffman, Barrett, Binney 
& Smith, Godfrey L. Cabot, Cleveland 
Liner, Continental Carbon, Curran & 
Barry, DuPont, Eggleston, Farrel-Bir- 
mingham, Federal Products, Gair, Indus- 
trial Paper, Ernest Jacoby, Kleistone 
Rubber, Meyer & Brown, Monsanto 
Chemical, H. Muehlstein, National Vul- 
canized Fibre, N. J. Zinc, Pequanoc Rub- 
ber, Phillips Bros., Respro, Henry L. 
Scott, A. Schulman, Wm. B. Shaw, Tay- 
lor Instrument, E. T. Trotter, R. T. 
Vanderbilt, Vansul, L. G. Whittemore, 
Chas. T. Wilson, and Wishnick-Tum 
peer. 
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Charl Lamb ( re i¢ and gen 
eral manage oO the West Americal 
Rubber Company, | HO North Ave 
nue 19, spent three weel ist mont 
n the east the it the 
time in New York \ 

Mr. and Mrs. |. F. Be ett and daugl 
ter, enroute to Austra rol \kre 
topped over a te la I LA \ngeles 
this month. Mr. Bennett ecretary and 
treasurer ot (roodvyear-A tralia Vhe 
tamily sailed \ustralia September 
18 

Krank A. Steele, general manager of 
the Goodyear plant Angeles 
spent a portion ot Septer ber attending 
a meeting o lant iperintendents wu 
Akron He took occa m to if the ld 
home farm on whik nent hoy 
hood 


Che Golden State Rubber M ls, Inc... 


651 East 6lst Street, Lo Angeles, has 
complet l re-arrangement I achinery 
and installation { new mills to take 
care of constantly increasing production 
One specialty item, a Scotch purse, has 
increased im popularity steadily since be 
ing introduced and now is be shipped 
to all parts of the country 

loe Herbert, genera inager of the 
local Goodrich plant, spent some time 


the Huntington Memorial Hospital in 


Pasadena during the past month where 


he underwent a slight operatiot 


I. R. Moratl technical 


representative 


of Naugatuck Chemical, spent several 
days in Los Angeles during the latte 
part ot September and ear part ot Oc 
tober. Mr. Morath live n ( Zo 

Ed Royal, local manager for H. M 
Royal, Inc., reports business good in 
practically every line he represents 

Latex Seamless Product head 
ed by Carl E. Stent ‘ oOo mucl 
business on hand duri the last month 


that it was necessar) 


side the present buildis to shelter the 
acid tanks ot hand for treatment \ugust 
was the biggest month in the story of 
the company, Mr. Stentz reports 

Bill Reeder, purcl isi went tor the 
| S. Rubber Compa ha eturned 
trom an extended vacat tri whicl 


took him to many points in the Fast. He 


was accompanied by family and 
drove a new car back from Detroit 
Bowling and other sports activities 
are on in earnest at the Goodrich plant 
Fight bowling teams are now active he 


ginning their 
20. The’ Rod and Gun ( 
} to plan its schedule 


series Of plays Septen ber 


! 
Sherm G. Burgess, e1 ployment mar 


ager and member of the ethciency de 


partment at Goodyear, has been trans 
ferred to Akron where he takes a pos 
on in the labor department 
Word has heer 
formerly, ol Los \nee es, 


has gone to Trinidad with his tamily 


where he will spend three years in the 


nterest ot (,oodveat 

Fk. S. Carpenter, of the U. S. Rubber 
Company, who spent some time in Soutl 
\merica where the company had planned 
to build a plant, is spending part of his 


time now in Los Angeles and part of it 


n New York 


vice-president in charg 
\kron. 


several days 


lL. G. Graham, 
f plant operations, Goodrich, 
was in Los Angeles for 
in September on general business cor 


nected with the local plant 








Circle Workers Return to Plant 


Employees of the Circle Wire & Cable 
Co., \laspeth, L a N \ returned te 


ork on September 23 after a strike o 


nearly two months. Settlement followed 
arbitration efforts by 


of New York 


shop and of seniority rights, the re-em 


Mayor LaGuardia 


Retention of the closed 


ployment of all strikers, and a guaranty 
that the plant would not be moved be 
vond the New 


cone during the one-year period of the 


York City five-cent fare 


agreement, was granted the union, a 
cording to Harry Van Arsdale, business 
manager of Local 3 of the International 
Brotherhood ol Electrical Workers 
Workers at the Triangle Conduit & 
Cable Co. and the Bishop Wire & Cable 
Co.. however, are still on strike at this 


writing 


New Courses at M. |. T. 


Che Massachusetts Institute of Tecl 


nology will give several courses of inter 
est to students of rubber during the 
present semestet Dr Ernst A Hauser 
will give two courses, one on the gen 
eral chemistry of rubber and the other 


on advanced colloidal chemistry Mr 


Morris Omansky will present a new 
course on rubber products of special in 
terest to non-technical students This 
latter course starts on November 12 and 
will consist of 16 lectures in all. In a 
dition, Professors Lewis and Reed will 


again give their courses on plastics 


LOS ANGELES RUBBER GROUP 
HAS FIRST MEETING OF SEASON 

The first monthly supper meeting of 
Angeles 
was held 


the new season of the Los 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
in the Rainbow Room of the Hotel May 
fair in Los Tuesday, Oc- 
tober | 


guests attended the meeting Ten new 


Angeles, on 
\pproximately 90 members and 
members were voted in 

The main speaker of the evening was 


Theodore Valle, who has spent many 


years trading with the natives in 
kthiopia and other parts of Africa. He 
gave a resume of conditions in Ethiopia 
as he envisions them in addition to recit 
ing a number of personal incidents 

Hugh \ Matier, of the public rela 
tions department of the Union Oil Com 
pany of California, showed a number 
of color and sound pictures of the Ari 
zona desert and a sea film known as 
“Neptune’s Mysteries.” Mr 
Anthropological In 
Member of the 


He is also 


Matier is a 
Fellow Royal in the 
stitute and a Founder 
Pacific Geographic Society 
a Patron of the Smithsonian Institution 
He presented interesting theories of earl, 
American civilizations 
The special prize 
William Holmes, through the courtesy 
of the Dill Manufacturing 
This prize, a beautiful portabl 
Fred Hiller, member of a 
new rubber brokerage firm in Los An 
The door prize, a portable cigar 
by Bert Dougherty 


was presented by 


Company 
radio, 


was won by 


vele >. 

lighter, presented 
through the courtesy of the B. E 
Dougherty Company, was won by M. B 
Table favors were 


donated by 


Riggs of Goodyear 


“Pick-A-Bands,” 


Goodrich 


Akron Group Meets November 8 


The next meeting of the Akron Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., will be held 
at the Akron City Club on Friday, 
November 8. Dinner will be served at 
7:00 P.M. After Warren H 


commercial supervisor 


dinner, 
training 
Telephone Co., at 


( hase, 
for the Ohio Bell 
Cleveland, Ohio, will discuss recent de 
elopments in the transmission of voice. 
He will have special amplifying equip 
ment which will enable all those present 
to hear as well as see each demon- 
Reservations should be made 
L. Stevens, 2510 First 


\kron, 


urer of the group 


stration 
promptly with T 


Central Tower, secretary-treas 


Buffalo Meets October {7 


The first regular meeting of the Buf 
falo Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
will be held at the Hotel 
Buffalo on Thursday, October 17, at 7 :00 
P.M. F. M. Andrews, 
of the recently-organized 
Chemical & Rubber Co., 
ducers of ”Hycar,” will be the principal 
proper 


Lenox in 
sales manager 
Hydrocarbon 
Akron, pro 
speaker. He will explain. the 
ties, methods of manufacture and gen 
eral uses of the new material, accord 


ing to the announcement of the meeting 


OCTOBER, 1940 
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“BILL” Coe, 
RuspBER AGE for the 


W. GLEED 
manager for TH 
past three years, has left that position 
to join the product control department 
of the Fisk Tire Division, U. S. Rubber 
Co., at Chicopee Falls, Mass. He has 
been succeeded by MARTIN CLIFFORD who 
was associated for several years with 
the Howell Publishing Co., 
trade journals. 


production 


publishers of 


GLENN E. FALKNER, factory manager, 
Faultless Rubber Co., has been appointed 
a member of the Ashland County (Ohio) 
Draft Board. He served overseas for 13 
months in the World War and has since 
been an active member of the American 
I egion 

RALPH L. Dickey, who joined U. S. 
Rubber as manager of its new products 
lepartment in 1928 and remained with 
that company until 1937, has just been 
elected president and general manager o 
the Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., 
While with U. S. Rubber he 
helped introduce an economically prac 


Cleveland 


tical rubber battery separator 

JoHN De_MAR UNDERHILL, vice-presi 
dent of the Okonite Co., the Okonite- 
Callender Cable Co., and the Hazard 
Insulated Wire Works, Passaic, N. J., 
was tendered a dinner and reception on 
September 16 by his fellow employees 
in celebration of his completion of 50 
years of service with the company 

R. P 


ment and 


DINSMoRE, director of develop 
research, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, addressed the Mid 
Western National 
Chemurgic Council in Cleveland on Sep 


Conference of the 
tember 17. He labeled as “dangerous” 
and “unduly optimistic” the view that 
production of synthetic rubber has solved 
the problem of America’s rubber supply 


J. E. Branpoien, formerly associated 
with U. S. Naugatuck, 
Conn., plant, has joined the Surety Rul 


Rubber at the 
ber Co., Carrollton, Ohio, where he will 
install and operate a latex department 


Dr. Leo Nast has resigned as vice 
president of the Universal Plastics Corp., 
New Brunswick, N. J., 
plastic products and hard rubber trays 
E. SESSLER has been made general man 


manutacturers ot 


ager of the organization 


HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR., vice-presi 
dent of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., delivered the principal address at 
the Luncheon Session of the Conference 
yn Distribution, held in Boston, Mass.., 
on October 7 
esses, New Products and the Consumer.” 


He discussed “New Proc 
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Wyatt, formerly tech- 
nical director of the Enfield Cable 
Works, Ltd., London, England, has 
joined the staff of the Habirshaw Wire 
& Cable Division of the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation, New York City 


KENNETH S 


J. J. NewMan, vice-president — in 
charge of tire sales for the B. F. 
. Akron, was the _ principal 
speaker at a meeting of the American 
Life Convention, comprising representa 


Good- 


rich Co 


tives of leading life insurance companies, 
held on October 10 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. He discussed 
synthetic rubber 

GeorcGeE R. Hitt, formerly associated 
with the rubber department of the re- 
search laboratories of R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co. at East Norwalk, Conn., has joined 
the staff of the Lloyd Manufacturing 
Co., Apponaug, R. I., manufacturers of 
rubber-coated fabrics 

CARL SCHELL, formerly with the Ther 
Trenton, has been appointed 
engineer for the Jos. Stokes 
Trenton, which is reported 


moid Co., 
factory 
Rubber Co 
operating to capacity. 


Homer O. Eckert, of Akron, has been 
named manager of the export office of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., with headquar- 
ters in New York City. 








Chicago Group Meets October (8 


Dr. Arthur W. Campbell of the Com- 
mercial Terre Haute, 
Indiana, will discuss the “Properties of 
Various Types of Carbon Blacks” at the 
next meeting of the Chicago Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., which will be 
held on Friday, October 18, at the Sher- 
man Hotel in Chicago. The _ technical 
session will start promptly at 6:45 P.M 
in the Crystal Room of the Sherman, 
and dinner will be served in the hotel's 
after this This 
permit members to 
remain in the College Inn, which always 
has an show, for as long 
as they wish. 


Solvents Co., 


College Inn session. 


arrangement will 


interesting 


New Synthetic Named “‘Hycar” 


The synthetic rubber merchandised by 
the Hydrocarbon Chemical & Rubber 
Co., Akron, will be sold under the name 
of “Hycar,” it has been announced by 
Ross W The com- 
pany, recently organized by the B. F. 
Goodrich and Phillips Petroleum com- 
panies for the manufacture and sale of 
synthetic rubber, will shortly issue bul- 
letins and technical data on its products 


Thomas, president. 


Calbeck Joins American Zinc Sales 





A. C. Eide, Manager of the Pigment 
Division, American Zinc Sales Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, announces the appoint 
ment of John H. Calbeck as Director of 
Research of the Pigment Division, suc 
ceeding Harlan A. Depew, who has re- 
signed to accept a 
Sherwin-Williams Company at Glouces 
ter City, New Jersey. 

\lr. Calbeck is a graduate of South 
western College, Winfield, Kansas, 1913 
He obtained his master’s degree at the 
University of Kansas in 1915. He is no 
stranger to the pigment industry, having 
been actively identified with it 
1919 following service in France as a 
first lieutenant in chemical warfare 
Until 1927 he was Director of 
Research for the Eagle Picher Lead 
Company, and later engaged in private 
research and consulting work at Joplin, 
Missouri. 

Since 1932 he has been identified with 
the American Zinc Sales Company as a 
consultant on special pigment develop- 
ment. Except for the period from 1934 
to 1937 when he was in Columbus, Mr. 
Calbeck has been residing in Joplin, 
Missouri. In his new capacity he will 
make his headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Calbeck will be 
many technologists in the paint and rub- 
ber industries, who will welcome his re 
turn in a position that will permit re- 
newing acquaintances and maintaining 
active contact in the future. In his pre 
vious work. Mr. Calbeck will be remem 
bered as the author of many compre- 
hensive papers and articles on zinc and 
lead pigments, lithopone, and work of 
general interest to the paint and rubber 
industries. 

Mr. Calbeck has also developed pat 
ents which have now been placed in gen 
eral practice in thé pigment industries. 
His long experience in the production of 
lead and zinc pigments makes him well 
fitted in his new capacity to contribute 
to the American Zinc Sales Company’s 
technical activities, which have become 
so well known to the trade. 


position with the 


since 


service, 


remembered by 
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Walter Fe « Virs ‘ x eneral sec 
retary of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, died at ome in Bromley, 
Kent, England, re heart tailure on 
August 19 at the a of 43. Mr. Cox’ 
entire busines fe id been spent in the 
ervice of the | Ix | nee he became 
secretary of what was then known as the 
Rubber Club of Great Britain in 1922 
ind which at the ‘ ! I é 1923 be 


came the present I! 


The younger n of the late Walter 
Frederick Cox, w is associated witl 
the well-known firm of Wm. Warne & 
Co., Ltd., for almost 47 years, Mr. Cox 
was largely credited ith the formation 
»f rubber scho it t Newton Heatl 


Technical Scl Manchester, and the 


Stow College Schoo Engineering, 


Glasgow. He wa ilso instrumental in 
organizing sectior f the I. R. I, in 
Manchester. Birminghat Leicester, 
West of England, Scotland and Preston. 
all of which are now functioning satis 


tactorily 
About 15 year ' ynjunction 
with Mr. Basil |: Mr. Cox organized 


the United Secretaries Club, composed 
ot secretaries ot arious organization 
connected with the automotive industry 
In 1927 he organized a successful two 
day Rubberware Exhibition at Central 
Hall, Westminster. In 1929 he paid a 
lengthy visit to the United States and 
formed many lasti riendships. He is 
also credited wit! t rganization ot 
the Rubber le ! ( onterence 
which was held in | in May, 1938. 
ind which attracted rubber technologists 
from all over the world 

Mr. Cox’s mat ill for the | ae 
was the possession of a Royal Charter 
ot Incorporat n, and although the first 
application for thi arter was refused 
he entertamed high hopes securing it 


in the near future. A Past Master of the 
Industries Lodge and a member of the 
Scientific Secretaries Society, Mr. Cox 
became an Air Raid Warden at the out 
break of the present war, but later trans 
ferred to the Observer Corps. He was a 
keen golfer 

Funeral services were held at the 
Streatham Park Crematorium, London, 
on August 22. A widow and two children 


survive 


Edward J. Coughlin 


Edward J. Coughlin, a vice-president, 
director and member of the executive 
committee of the United States Rubber 
Co., died at his home, 146 Central Park 
West, in New York City, on October 6 
Mr. Coughlin, who was 68 years old, 
would have completed forty-nine years 
of association as 4.1 «employee and officer 


44 


of the company next January. He had 
risen from a shipping clerk in the Pas 
saic plant, which he entered in January, 
1892, and was active in the management 
of the company until a few weeks be 


fore his death 


Born in Brooklyn, New York, on 
August 13, 1872, Mr. Coughlin attended 
grammar school in that borough until 


the age of 11, when he left school to 
ake a job in a dry goods establishment 
He continued his education at night 
schools. In 1895, three years after he 
entered the employ of the rubber com 
iny as a shipping clerk, he was ap 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
factory. He was less than 23 years old at 
' 


; 


ie time, and the youth of the appointee 
to such a relatively important industrial 
management post was commented upon 
by the newspapers. In 1901 he became 
superintendent and in 1903 factory man 
ager 

In January, 1916, he came to the gen 
eral offices of United States Rubber 
Company in New York as general fac 
tory manager of the company’s mechan 
ical goods division. Four years later he 
was named 2nd vice-president, and in 
1929 was elected a director and member 
of the executive committee of the com 
pany’s board of directors. He had been 


hairman of the company’s board of 


benefits and awards during the past six 
ears; chairman of its purchasing com 
mittee; chairman of its insurance com 


mittee: and until his retirement from 


the post last March had been vice-presi 
dent of United States Tire Dealers Cor 
poration—a nation-wide organization of 


tire merchants with more than 33,000 
members. He was a member of the Lotos 
Club, of New York, and the Arcola 
Country Club, of New Jersey 

Funeral services were held at the 
Universal Funeral Chapel in New York 
City on October 8. Interment was in 
Cedar Lawn Cemetery, Paterson, N. ] 
He leaves a widow and three sons 


John H. Diehl 


John H. Diehl, associated with the 
rubber industry for almost two decades, 
died on September 13 at his home in 
Miami, Florida, where he had lived since 
1935. He was 68 vears of age. Joining 
the sales division of the Goodrich or- 
zanization before the turn of the century, 
Mr. Diehl later joined the old Portage 
Rubber Co. as sales manager and in 
1922 became general sales manager for 
the Mason Tire & Rubber Co., later 
becoming a vice-president and a director 
He resigned the latter position in 1928 
Funeral services were held in Barberton, 
Ohio, on September 17, with interment 
in Glendale Cemetery. He leaves a widow 
and three sons 


Harry M. Flint 


Harry M. Flint, development engineer 
on hose and belts for the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, and formerly 
chief chemist of the Gates Rubber Co., 
Denver, Colorado, died of a heart at 
tack at his home in Indianapolis on 
August 14. He was 47 years of age. 
Born in Garden Plains, Kansas, in 1893, 
Mr. Flint was graduated from the Uni 
versity of Colorado in 1918, receiving a 
degree in Chemical Engineering. He re 
ceived a second degree from the same 
university in 1930. Shortly after being 
graduated he joined Gates Rubber in 
the development department and was 
made chief chemist five years later. He 
occupied the latter post until 1938 when 
he left the company to jon Crown 
Products Co., Ralston, Nebraska, re 
maining there for about one year. Short 
ly thereafter he joined Firestone. Mr 
Flint was a long-time menber of the 
American Chemical 
also a member of Alpha Chi Sigma 


society. He was 


Barton L. Jones 


Barton L. Jones, associated with the 
development department of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company for the 
past 20 years, died at Peoples Hospital, 
Akron, on October 7, at the age of 48 
During the World War Mr. Jones spent 
18 months overseas. He was a prominent 
veteran and a past commander of 
American Legion Post 209. He was also 
a Mason, member of the Eagles and Odd 
Fellows, and an active member of the 
Grace Methodist Church where he served 
on the board of trustees In the last 
municipal election in Akron he unsuc 
cessfully sought the Democratic nomina 
tion for Tenth Ward councilman. Fu 
neral services were held on October 10, 
Memorial Park 


mw survives 


with interment in 


Cemetery \ wide 








Corduroy Rubber Co. 


For 1939: Net income of $233,233, 
equal to $3.76 a share on 28409 com 
mon shares after preferred dividend 
requirements, which compares’. with 
$195,025, or $2.83 a share on 28,469 


common shares, in the preceding vear 


Faultless Rubber Co. 


Year Ended June 30: Net profit of 
$137,621, equal to $2.10 a share on 65, 
450 shares of no-par capital stock, which 
compares with $70,324, or $1.07 a share, 
in the year ended June 30, 1939 


L. H. Gilmer Company 


First Half: Net income of $53,595, 
or 65 cents a share on 82,824 shares 
which compares with $46,891, or 57 cents 
a share, in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Net sales for the 
period amounted to $713,655 against 
$634,580 last year 
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ROBERT BADENHOP CORPORATION - 


CRUDE RUBBER 


GUTTA PERCHA 


LIQUID LATEX 


GUTTA SIAK 
BALATA 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. (ret. corr ano7-6920) NEW YORK,NY. 
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RUBBER RED BOOK—1939 Edition 
Directory of the Rubber Industry 
Paper Bound, $4.00—Cloth Bound, $5.00 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF RUB- 
BER LITERATURE 
Compiled by D. E. Cable, Ph.D. 
For Years 1935, 1936, 1937, each, Cloth, 
$2.00 
For 1938-1939, Cloth, $4.00 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY 
By Royce J. Noble, Ph.D. 
Text Book on Latex. Price: $7.00 


LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS (Vol. I) 
By Frederick Marchionna 
Bibliography of latex patents and 
literature to June, 1932. Price: $15.00 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES 
AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL APPLI- 
CATIONS (Vols. II & III) 

By Frederick Marchionna 

Bibliography of latex patents and literature 
from June, 1932 to January, 1937; rubber 
derivatives to January, 1937, Price: 
$20.00 

(Combination Price, Vols. I, II and III: 
$30.00) 


Published by 


THE RUBBER ACE 


250 West 57th St. 


New York City 








CALCINED 


MAGNESIA 
qor NEOPRENE 





Samples, prices and 
further information will be 


sent promptly on request. 
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INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE ASBESTINE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington. D. C. 
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TIRE BRAND 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, 99';% Pure 
































TUBE BRAND 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, 1007 Pure 


CRYSTEX (nso.vsts SULPHUR 


: SULPHUR CHLORIDE 


CAUSTIC SODA 


CARBON BISULPHIDE 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


\— —y 








Press for Curing Sponge or Blown Goods 


Illustrated herewith is an open view of a new design 
press for curing sponge or blown goods, such as in 
flated toys or small size pneumatic tires, either for 
industrial use or for small wheel toys, recently devel 





oped and introduced by the McNeil Machine & Engi 
neering Co., 96 East Crosier St., Akron, Ohio. The 
press is electrically operated and fully automatic. It is 
equipped with steam platens approximately 40 x 40 
inches square. When curing small pneumatic tires, as 
many as 9 small individual molds can be mounted in 
the press at one time, all of which can be inflated and 
deflated automatically. The press can be equipped with 
automatic stripping to simplify the removal of small 
non-skid or ribbed design tires. An approximate 100, 
000-pound squeeze is exerted against the molds. The 
new press is said to be very fast in operation, closing 
in about five seconds. Due to this speed, it has been 
equipped with a safety bar which goes around the 
front edge of the press and which travels up and down 
with the upper platen. Should anything get in the way 
of the upper half during its closing stroke, it stops in 
stantly upon contact with the safety bar. This new 
safety feature, as well as the special design of timer, 
is covered by pending patents. 


Eastern Midget Pumps 


\ new line of Midget Pumps was recently intro 
duced by the Eastern Engineering Co., of New Haven, 
Conn. The entire line is said to be unique in the field 
of pump equipment. Although designed for applica 
tions where space and portability are factors, the 
pumps will handle problems which normally would re 
quire large and bulky equipment. The entire line com 
prises several different models and specifications. There 
are 8 models in all. Models A, B and E are of the 
open impeller centrifugal types, for high pressures 
and volumes. Models C and D are open impeller cen 
trifugal pumps, powered by non-sparking induction 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


type motors, designed for moderate pressures and Cca- 
pacities, for continuous duty over long periods of time, 
and for use in the presence of fire and explosion haz- 
ards. Model HT is centrifugal, designed for very hot 
liquids at high pressures and in large volume. Model 





pp 


UT is a positive displacement rotary type, designed tor 
high pressures and moderate volumes. Sump pumps 
are specially adapted open impeller centrifugals, de 


signed for medium hour performance. These models 


are available with automatic float control. With the 
exception of Models C and D, all Eastern Midget 


Pumps are powered with a | niversal 


\ is illustrated. 


Model 


motor. 


Taylor Process Timing Mechanism 


Exact duration of batch processing, as well as pre 
cise temperature or pressure control on applications 
such as vuleanizers, hosiery dye machines and canners’ 
retorts, are said to be assured by the use of the new 
process timing mechanism for Taylor Fulscope Re 
cording Controllers just introduced by the Taylor In 
strument Rochester, N. Y. The new 
mechanism is said to be easy to operate. The timing 
process is manually started by adjusting the instru 
ment for the desired time period. With this new fea- 
ture, the timing automatically starts, not immediately, 
but when the apparatus reaches the set point of the 
controller. At the the desired period, the 


Companies, 


end of 





mechanism automatically terminates the process. To 
facilitate the timing of successive batches of the same 
duration, a “stop” is furnished on the timing mechan- 
ism dial. With this set at the desired timing 
period, the pointer can be quickly spun to the “stop” 
and the starting operation speeded up. 


“stop” 
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Neville Paracoumarone-indene Resins 
are neutral, chemically resistant and 
water-proof, will not deteriorate on 
aging, and provide efficient, eco- 
nomical softening action and tack- 
production in rubber compounds, 
especially light-colored goods. Also 
suitable for use with Neoprene, Plio- 


lite, Thiokol and Chlorinated Rubber. 
Ask about Neville Resins 


for rubber heels, soles, 
tires, tubes, cements, etc. 


HA 


MUTT TT TTT TT | 


LU 


Send for 
booklet 

“NEVILLE 
RESINS” 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH °- PA. 
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MARINCO 


‘NIK 
MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
(fownerly) MARINE CHEMICALS COMPANY 


Original Producers of 
MAGNESIUM SALTS 
Directly pom SEA WATER 


A dependable source of supply for 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 


HYDROXIDES, OXIDES 
U.S.P. and Special Grades 
Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 
G. S. Robins & Co. 
126 Chouteau Ave. 


BRAND 


























Whittaker, Clark & Daniels,inc. Harry Holland & Son, inc. 
260 West Broodway 


400 W. Madison St. 
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CRUDE RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST 


A Schulman 


INC. 


@AKRON, GQHIO DARROW ROAD 
@ £. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 14th AND CONVERSE STS. 
@ BOSTON, MASS. 736 STATLER BUILDING 


WAREHOUSES @ AKRON, OHIO e@ E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 























me a 


TOP AT “A Great HoreL~ 


2 block from Penn Station and Pa A Building 
B. & O. buses stop at our door 


LARGE, BEAUTIFUL ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS 
Single from $3 daily * Double from $4.50 daily 


OTEL MCALPIN 


ROADWAY at 34th ST., NEW YORK. 
\der KNOTT Management John J, Woelfle, Manager 








NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Sharpmaster Electric Knife Sharpener 


An electric knife sharpener which has found appli 
cation in a number of rubber factories is the Sharp- 
master, a product of the E. E. Krumeich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. Wheels of the device are made of aluminum 





oxide so spaced and interlocked as to produce the 
keenest possible cutting edge through a new spinning 
“V” principle. This principle permits the sharpening 
wheels to come in contact with only the extreme edge 
of the knife. The sides of highly polished blades, 
therefore, are in no way defaced. Four inches wide, 
6 inches deep and 4 inches high, weighing 5 pounds, 
the Sharpmaster is so designed as to completely en- 
close all moving parts, including the sharpening wheels, 
so that no injury can come to the user of the machine. 
All sizes of knives, regardless of the length or width 
of the blade, can be handled by the machine. 


BRIEFS . . . 


The complete redesign of its line of 6-inch Medi- 
um Capacity Vertical Turbine Pumps is announced 
by the Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif. As a result 
of improved engineering practice, particularly in newly 
designed impellers and seats, the new models are said 
to afford higher efficiency and better performance. 

* 

Flexibility of installation, convenience of opera- 
tion, and ease of adjustment are three features 
claimed by the Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton 
\ve., Philadelphia, for its completely redesigned In- 
dustrial Furnace Pressure Controller. Adjustments 
are said to be facilitated by two sets of convenient 
weights, one set adjusting the zero setting of the in 
strument’s mechanical balance, and the second adjust- 
ing its sensitivity. 

. 

The Comparator-Densitometer recently intro 
duced by the Harry W. Dietert Co., 9330 Roselawn 
\ve., Detroit, is said to furnish a unit for accurately 
and speedily projecting a spectogram on a viewing 
screen and enabling positive spectral lines identifica 
tion of up to 70 elements. The density of any spectral 
line may be easily measured by pressing a control but 
ton which starts automatic motor scanning of the line. 
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BOOKS 





e Viking Press, 18 East 48th St., New York City. 54%4x8%% 

in. 306 pp. 43.00. 

The author of this book, a correspondent of the New York 
Time 
but he seems to be equally as familiar with the problems of 
rubber supply. He sums up the latter situation neatly, in the 
following few lines: “Our luxury in living is primarily the lux- 


Our Future in Asia. By Robert Aura Smith. Published by 
s, not only is familiar with the problems of the Far East, 


ury of rubber. It is no wonder that when we look to 

life-lines in trade our first look should be at our rubber 

supply. . . . That rubber life-line, of course, leads straight to 
the South China Sea.” He warns the layman that neither 
synthetic substitutes or rebirth of rubber cultivation in South 

America is an immediate answer to the danger threatening 

from the Far East insofar as crude rubber supplies is 

concerned. 

\lthough rubber occupies the author’s attention throughout 
this book, he, of course, considers other economic problems as 
well. Basically, he attempts to answer such questions as 
these: Must we fight Japan? Is the Far East essential to our 
welfare? Will we defend our “life-line” to it? Is it our next 
attleground ?—and answers them with the experience and 
knowledge absorbed from years of contact with Asiatics. To 
a more complete understanding of how the Orient affects 
American lives, American defenses and American economy, 
this book is recommended 

* 

Smoke Screen. By Samuel B. Pettengill. Available from 
America’s Future, Inc., 205 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 5% x 8 in. 126 pp. $1.00. (Special prices in quan- 
tity.) 


Written by a former member of Congress (from Indiana), 
this book is a direct attack on National Socialism. Using 
numerous proofs to indicate that this country is moving 
toward National Socialism, Mr. Pettengill piles up a power- 
ful argument as to why we should from now on move 
away from it. He takes the attitude, based on eight years 

observation in Congress, that the American people will 
not freely and deliberately elect to follow the path of 
National Socialism, but that the decision is being made for 
them behind the “smoke-screen” of an unguaranteed 
political promise of the more abundant life. Hence the title 
of the book. Basically, the book attempts to answer the 
single important question as to whether the general wel- 
tare we all seek can be more certainly attained under free 
enterprise or collectivism 


Little Bits About Big Men. By B. C. Forbes. Published by 
the B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 5x7Y% in. 218 pp. $2.50 
F many years B. C. Forbes, reporter, editor and pub- 
lisher, has met, interviewed and hob-nobbed with outstand- 
ing fgures in the world of finance, industry, commerce, poli 
t government and public life. It was inevitable that he 
gather together countless anecdotes, squibs and philosophic 
uggets concerning these personalities. These bon mots are 
presented in this book in an off-the-record manner, every one 
of them secured “through personal elbow-rubbing.” The accent 
in the book is on men in business, financial and public life. 
Anecdotes on several members of the rubber industry, includ- 
ng John Lyon Collyer, president of Goodrich, and William 
eil, president of General Tire, are included. 


(Reviews are continued on the next page) 
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Here’s News! 


© A NEW 
PIGMENT ¢& 


ok PERMANENT ] 









% ECONOMICAL 
Hk VARIETY OF SHADES UTILITY COLOR CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


UTILITY §=—scitcxc0 oo co 
GREEN 


@CLEVELAND 
Samples on request 








PALMER-SCHUSTER CO. 


®MONTREAL-TORONTO 
SCHOFIELD-DONALD, LTD. 











New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 











4” - 5” - 6” - 8” - 10” - 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











Government Orders 


Meeting strict physical specifications is facilitated by 
the use of *Scott Testers. while the resulting file of 
picturized charts furnishes valuable data for future 
reference, in a “language” used by leading laboratories 
and technical societies the world around. 





* Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO., Providence, R. 1. 








OL TAON GV Sun mLee 


Springfield New Jersey 
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COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
° 


Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 


ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 
REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 











MACRAE'S 
BLUE BOOK 


America’s Greatest Buying Guide 


Lists manufacturers of everything 
used by the Rubber Industry 


For complete information write 


MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK CO. 


18 E. Huron St., Chicago 














Let us estimate on your 


CUTTING DIES 


@ Years of experience making dies of all kinds 
for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 
correctly designed dies of tempered steel which 
retain their cutting edges....Send blue print 
for quotation. 





AVON, 




















* ATTRACTIVE 


* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 








Five Years: The Story of the United Rubber Workers of 
America. Published by United Rubber Workers of! 
America, United Building, Akron, Ohio. 83% x 11% in 
56 pp. 25c per copy 
This book traces chronologically the progress of the 

U.R.W.A. from the time it formally became an affiliate 
the American Federation of Labor in 1935 through its 


from that body and affiliation with the Committes 


secessiol 

1r Industrial Organization to the present. Issued in com 
memoration of the fifth anniversary of the.chartering of 
he union, the book also sketches the discovery of rubber 
and the growth of the industry as a background to the 
formation and functioning of the present union. It is replete 
with photographs, particularly of those individuals wh 
lirectly or indirectly contributed to the expansion of the 


U.R.W.A.’s activities 
* 


Directory of New England Manufacturers: 1941. Published 

by George D. Hall, Inc., 30 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 7! 

x 10% in. 764 pp. $20.00 

Che latest edition of this “library 
manufacturing industries of New England has been revised 
and brought completely up-to-date. Some idea as to the 
work involved is indicated by the fact that there are more 
than 17,000 changes in vital information since the previous 
edition. Like the earlier issues, the current edition lists all 
has a classified 


information” on the 


manufacturers in the New England area, 
section of products and their producers, tells the size and 
personnel of the various companies, and locates sources 
supply geographically, as well as by product. It is an ac 
curate guide to the manufacturing resources of New Eng 
land of value to both buver and seller alike 

_ 


Santocure—An Accelerator for Rubber Vulcanization. Rub 
ber Service Department, Monsanto Chemical Co., Akron 
Ohio. 9 x 11% in. 52 pp. 

\dvantages offered by Santocure, a reaction product 
cyclohexylamine and mercaptobenzothiazole, in rubber com 
pounds of various kinds, and when used in conjunction wit! 
tther accelerators, are stressed in this new booklet. There 
is a one-page description of Santocure, following which the 
balance of the booklet is given over to formulas incorpo 


rating this accelerator and the results of physical tests o1 

each compound. The data presented will give the com 

pounder some insight on the general behavior of Santocure 
© 


Properties and Uses of Gastex and Pelletex. General Atlas 
Carbon Co., 60 Wall St., New York City. 6x9 in. 24 pp 
his booklet sketches briefly the development of Gastex 

and Pelletex, the two blacks featured by General Atlas 

both of which are produced by a process of electrical pre 
cipitation instead of the conventional channel process. In 
addition, it describes some of the peculiar properties ot 
these materials and suggests a few applications in the 
rubber industry to which their properties lend themselves 

Among products discussed are tires, mountings, mechanical 

goods, molded goods, footwear and wire jackets. Attrac 

tively printed, the booklet is well illustrated 


Rubber Black Testing Procedures. Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc 
77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp 
Essentials of the group of tests used by Cabot to evaluate 

blacks for use in rubber are presented in this manual. This 

group, capable of discriminating between minute differences 
in the properties of carbon black, includes tests on DPG 
adsorption, volatile matter and moisture, flexing, plasticity 
rebound and indentation, stress-strain, abrasion, aging, etc 

Illustrations of the various instruments used, accompanied 

by brief descriptions of both the instruments and_ the 

process, are given. Cabot’s standard recipe and mill roon 
procedure for grading carbon black is also given 
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Crude Rubber 


RI DE rubber prices for spot on the 
Commodity Exchange were steadied at 
a 19.25 figure in mid-September, largely due 
to the influence of the government as a buy- 
ing factor in the market in connection with 
its agreement with the International Rubber 


Regulation Committee to pile up reserve 
stocks of rubber in this country. Che 
agreement provides that the government 


purchase rubber on the open market when 
the price between definite margins. 
However, the news that Japan had joined 


rests 


the Axis powers caused the price to jump 
to 19.62 on September 27. Continued fears 
with respect to the situation in the Far 


East has resulted in still further price ad- 
vances, today’s quotation of 20.05 being the 
high the period. Low was 19.19 on 
September 11. Rubber futures prices have 
also jumped sharply in the few days 


tor 


past 


and the entire market is awaiting develop 

ments which may follow the opening, 01 

the attempted opening, of the Burma Road 

by Great Britain later this month. Quota 
tions in the outside market, Exchange Lon 
don and Singapore, follow: 

\s Oo ‘ 

Plantations— 

Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
No. 1 Spot 1 20 
November a 20 
January-Mar a 20 
Ni a 19% 
No. a 19% 
N + @ .193% 
Tt Latex Crepe a 20 
Thick Latex Crepe a 20% 
Brown Crepe, No. a 18 
Brow Crepe No. 2 a 18 
Amber Crepe, Ni ® 183 
Ambe Crepe No. a 18 
Brow L e, Rolled a 15 

Latex— 

Nor ai, yh I cal ad iots ! Z4 

Paras— 

Up- Rive ! I 67% 
Acre B ul 1 17 
Balata— 
Braziliatr lock 
LONDON MARKET 

Standard Smoked Sheets Buyers October 10 
December ] a 1] d 
lTanuary-Marcl a ll 7ed 

— 

Standard Smoked Sheets—Sellers—October 1 
Octobe 1 0 1 
Jani iry AY arch 1 Q 

Scrap Rubber 
Dealers report business as good in the 


scrap rubber field and anticipate still greater 
demand in the near future. Prices on boot 
and shoe grades have jumped sharply since 
our last report \ slight increase in the 
price of clean solid truck tire grades has 
also been put into effect. Other quotations 


remain firm. Current quotations follow: 
(Prices to Consumers) 

Auto tire peelings .ton 22.00 @23.00 
Mixed auto .ton 14.00 @15.00 
Beadless tires iletetis .ton 18.00 @19.00 
Clean solid truck tires. . -ton 31.00 @32.00 
Meets and Shoes. ......cecees ton 24.00 @25.00 
Arctics, untrimmed .ton 18.00 @19.00 
er Ce Oem Ba... weeds lb — @& a 
Inner tubes, No. 2 bs lb. 04%@ .05 
Inner tubes, Red. .04% @ 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


Demand for reclaim increased slightly 
last month. Still greater demand is an- 
ticipated for the immediate future, with 


production getting under way on the new 
automobile models, the insulated wire fac- 
tories operating at near capacity, and the 
rubber trade in general enjoying improved 
business conditions. There has been no 
change in the price structure since our last 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





Cotton 


Cotton prices swung in a narrow 25 point 
range since our last report, low for the 
period being 9.59 and high 9.84. In view 
of unsettled conditions abroad and the dan- 
ger to world peace envisioned by the new 
triple axis agreement—Germany-Italy-Ja- 
pan—the steadiness of the price structure 
is remarkable. Cotton production in the 
United States from the 1940 crop was es- 
timated at 11,925,000 bales by independent 
sources early in October, but this figure 
was raised to 12,741,000 bales later in the 
month by the Crop Reporting Board of the 
\gricultural Marketing Service. In either 
case, release of the estimate figures did not 
appreciably affect the market. For the most 








report. Current quotations follow: part, the market was steadied by mill price 
fixing, but a considerable increase in the 
Shoe volume of hedge selling, coupled with more 
— Se Ib, .064.@ .06% liberal liquidation on the part of recent 
Washed . 10 @ .10% longs, carried prices downward today (Oc 
' tober 10). \n early rally is anticipated 
Tube Quotations for middling uplands on the Ex 
No. 2 (Compounded) lb. 9 a .10 change follow: 
Red Tube ink ° It UY a 9% 
u ept. 9 October 10 : 
Tires Close High Low Close 
; : eS E . Decemb 9.25 9.5 9.4 
Black (acid process).. | .07 @ .07 Mae 4 ber yo ar or 9.49 
Black, selected tires lb, 06 @ 06% 4,2" ont _ - < ae 
Dark Gray . ° lb. .09%@ .10 'y tat " SI 31 
White ...... lb 12 @ .14 
Truck, Heavy Gravity lb 0OS’%Ya 06 - — 
Truck, Light Gravity Ib. .07 @_ .07! 
Viscellaneous Sheetings 
Mechanical blends ...... Ib 144@ )5 48x40 he 50 lb. @ 04% 
40x40 26 in. 6.15 lb a 03% 
-_ ee 40x3e 36 1m. 6.50 lb a 03% 
18x48 40 in, 50 lb @ os 
. . $8x48 40 in 85 Ib @ 07% 
Tire Fabrics 56x60 40 in. a ES lb @ 07 
(Prices Net at the Mill) 15x44 40 in. 7S wee ee tb @ 09% 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3...... lb. .29%@ 29% — 
Peeler, carded, 23/4 lb 30 a 30% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3..... It 27%G@ 27% 
Peeler, carded, 15/4/2 lb 27 a 27% 
Peele carde 13 ero ] 2¢ a 2¢ Ducks 
cial Enameling (single filling).....lb. .24 @ 2 
‘ HAI ERS Belting and Hose.......... .lb 26% @ 
Carded, American, ly eee .29 a .30 Single filling, A grade........ lb. 4 a 12! 
Carde American, 1’ ‘aie . 20%@ 28 Double filling P ; ; . . lb .13 a .13! 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
FROM SEPTEMBER 10 TO OCTOBER 10 
Date Spot Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Tune Sale 
Sept. 1 19.25 19.06 19.06 19.0 19.06 18.95 18.90 18.85 ioe: S675 |: 46 
11 19.19 19.00 19.00 9.00 18.97 18.86 18.83 18.80 18.75 18.70 132 
2 aes 18.95 18.95 18.94 18.92 18.89 18.85 18.82 18.77 18.72 81 
13 19.19 18.97 18.97 18.95 18.95 18.89 18.83 18.78 18.75 18.72 60 
14 19.19 19.00 18.98 18.96 18.95 18.89 18.83 18.78 18.75 18.72 11 
l 
16 19.25 19.05 19.04 19.03 19.02 18.98 18.94 18.90 18.87 18.84 26 
17 19.25 19.05 19.05 19.04 19.03 18.97 18.91 18.85 18.82 18.79 97 
18 19.25 19.05 19.0 19.05 19.00 18.94 18.87 18.80 18.75 18.70 122 
19 19.25 19.08 19.05 19.05 18.99 18.91 18.83 18.75 18.70 18.65 110 
20 19.25 19,08 19.08 19.08 19.05 18.99 18.92 18.86 18.81 18.7¢ 31 
21 19.25 19.01 19.00 19.00 18.98 18.90 18.85 18.80 18.75 18.70 1 
23 19.25 19.05 19.05 19.05 19.04 18.91 18.88 18.85 18.81 18.78 34 
24 19.25 19.13 19.12 19.11 19.11 19.06 19.01 18.9¢ 18.92 18.88 77 
25 19.31 19.21 19.21 19.19 19.18 19.10 19.03 18.96 18.90 18.85 58 
26 «19.31 19.24 19.22 19.21 19,15 19.10 19.05 19.00 18.95 52 
2 19.62 19.60 19.55 19.50 19.41 19.33 19.25 19.20 19.15 = 169 
28 19.62 19.55 19.52 19.49 19.43 19.37 19,32 19.26 19,20 30 
29 - _ - 
30 19.62 19.55 19.52 19.50 19.44 19.38 19.32 19.25 19,20 42 
Oct. 1 19.62 19.60 19.58 19.56 19.50 19.44 19.39 19.33 19.28 - 29 
2 19.62 19.57 19.54 19.52 19.47 19,42 19,37 19.33 19.30 38 
3 «6-19.62 19.60 19.57 19.55 19.50 19.45 19.40 19.35 19.30 28 
19.62 19.63 19.60 19.58 19.50 19.43 19.35 19,33 19.25 a 80 
5 19.68 19.70 19.67 19.65 19.60 19.55 19.50 19.44 19.38 5 
7 19.81 19.75 19.72 19.70 19.61 19.53 19.45 19.39 19.33 — 19 
8 19.94 19.91 19.88 19.86 19.77 19.68 19.60 19.54 19.48 _- 109 
9 20.05 20.05 20.02 20.00 19.90 19.83 19.75 19.69 19.63 - 101 
10 20.05 0.05 20.02 20.00 19.90 19.81 19.72 19.66 19.59 _— 45 
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STATISTIC 





Crude Rubber — Latex & Guayule — 
Reclaim — Tires & Tubes — Automobiles 
— Rims — Gasoline — Cotton Prices 











U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 


—Gross Imports—~———Ree-ex ports 


Net 
Imports 

















Average Average 
Declared Declared 
lotal Value Total Value 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Ions \ alue Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 
924 325,899 ee 7,272 23.75 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 315,590 
925 393,370 2 6167 "504 48.3¢ 19,847,753 59.76 378,543 
92¢ $99,944 3011 31,064 54.57 22,470,583 56.77 392,273 
1927 424,733 338,688,492 35.6 24,735,488 39.76 396,958 
928 432,63 242,727,423 25.05 18,128,761 25.17 400,474 
92 560,082 239,177,811 19.06 16,868,718 20.64 523,597 
3 $82,083 139,133,048 12.88 9,310,205 13.76 451,878 
31 497,176 72,922,845 §.55 : 4,255,572 7.42 471,581 
) 409.55¢ 31,936,459 48 20,930 2,015,612 4.30 388,626 
’ 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20.537 2,601,352 5.65 387,280 
934 $49,513 97,929,676 1.73 23,848 5,770,109 10.80 425,665 
3 453,134 115,299,448 L11.3¢ 11,389 3,084,331 12.09 441,745 
) 467,064 152,072,49¢ 14.54 12,581 4,488,223 15.93 454,483 
937 74,60 237,307,041 18.44 7,902 3,385,433 19.02 566.698 
938 397,620 125,357,73 14.07 5,652 1,799,124 14.21 391,968 
239 469,80 1¢ g 2 15.92 13,125 832,618 19.84 456,678 
939 
July 34,288 12,071,t05 15.72 - 164,428 16.69 33, 848 
Aug 35.794 12.702.958 15.84 2 89,741 15.01 . 
Sept. 35,00 12,667.740 16.1¢ l 472 659,055 19.98 33, 534 
Oct 42,784 15,211,62 15.87 5,886 2,881,172 21.85 36,898 
Nov 39.422 14,555,150 16.48 1.228 539.763 19.63 38.194 
Dex 68,384 25,861,354 16.88 1,116 529,759 21.20 67,268 
94/ 
lar 68.96: 6,314,500 17.03 955 447.673 20.92 68.007 
Feb 40.603 15.578,517 17.13 1,291 599.819 20.74 39.312 
Ma ss 617 845.2% 17.57 75 447.460 20.49 54.542 
Ay 66,62 6,176,442 17.54 565 252.638 19.98 66,057 
May 47.55 18,511,955 17.38 821 301,914 16.41 46,738 
ine 51,074 ),.019,581 17.5 623 295,334 21.15 50,451 
luly 466,931 6,426,632 17.€ 100 49 828 22.20 66,831 
Au 70.4 7,608.88 17.49 t1¢ 183.369 19.69 70,037 
Note: “Gross Imports’’ do not include latex or guayule. To secure more 
weurate figures for “Net Imports” latex and guayule figures (shown helow) 
ould be added and the re-export figure deducted from the total Annual 
ires for 1922. however, include both latex and guayule; guayule only is 
luded in 1923 Annual figures for 1922-36 were revised in February. 1937 
7 & 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
e ° 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars . Tons Dollars 
924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,05 
925 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 Lata « $37'510 
192¢ 4,305 2,562,096 354 7.263 3,127,757 3,394 4,686.743 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 7,785 2,448,657. 1,495 1,170,650 
928 3,077 1,755,685 731 430.855 7,552 2,540,059 4,007 2,121,786 
29 1,275 $45,175 728 566,964 8,204 2,458,126 3,729 1,788,391 
1930 1,09¢ 347,388 502 422,684 5,907 1,403,244 4,458 1,508,78¢ 
931 1,20 411.380 5.777 1,019,010 4.675 888909 
932 707 147,403 4,607 616,596 5,112 601,999 
933 .-- 1,659 2,261,869 5,99 944,895 11,085 1,833,671 
234 398 75.349 1.054 438.209 4,987 943,752 13,107 3,643,221 
935 459 86,835 61 188,384 5,644 1,063,126 13,553 3,782,222 
136 1,229 286.552 53 199.368 6,163 1,296,364 19,852 6,659,899 
937 2,694 745,873 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 23,185 10, 213.670 
938 2,485 3,819 09 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 11,878 4,147,318 
939 2,232 463,345 694 265.553 6,640 1,603,418 27,438 10,467,552 
a 4y 
July 150 32,626 39 18,813 663 141,540 2,934 1,064,927 
Aug 178 38,687 28 8,689 742 208,156 2,614 1,001,01 
Sept 133 30,091 36 19,682 479 100,285 2,525 965,615 
Oct 282 61,376 107 43,267 465 127,084 2,555 968.207 
Nov 214 46,558 96 37,858 289 74,358 3,071 1,227,788 
Dec 236 1,521 64 38,781 477 126,548 2,779 1,127,924 
128 27,901 34 19,478 612 155,570 3,410 1,412,728 
el 314 70,251 35 26,420 461 134.878 2,171 947.524 
Mar. 365 81,181 45 20,895 542 162.493 3.376 1,473,056 
April 314 65.313 50 18,289 506 176,064 3,763 1,608,156 
May 289 57,578 60 20,503 495 158,713 3,584 1,523,879 
ine 365 74,957 47 10 ,977 390 146,196 2,451 1,004,007 
ily 262 53.058 65 20,553 336 115, 599 2,281 993.411 
Aug. 297 9,464 61 22,638 701 276,642 2,278 1,022,531 


(4) Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. 
Note: Annual figures for 1924-1936 revised on bass of information received 
n February 8. 1937 
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U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Including Latex) 

oe Figures on Monthly Basis 

1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Jan. 22,645 39,190 46,636 48,631 50,879 31,265 47,387 54,978 
Feb. 21,392 40,515 42,720 36.841 51,950 25.357 43,422 49,832 
Mar. 17,843 47,003 42,153 42,813 54,129 32,389 51,416 50,192 
Apr. 25,928 44,853 44,247 52,031 51,859 29,730 45,268 50,103 
May 44,074 42,918 41,101 50,612 51,795 30,753 45,484 51,619 
June 50.743 40,147 36,156 52,772 5*, 860 32,540 48,438 46,506 
July 49,614 32,553 35,917 48,250 43,703 34,219 44,975 47,011 
Aug. 44,428 33,216 38,775 46,777 41,506 40,552 51,740 50,477 
Sept. 35,281 30,258 37,086 46,449 43,945 40,183 51,402 
Oct. 31,543 31,253 41,969 49.637 38,754 42.850 57,155 
Nov. 28,831 34,748 42,310 50.433 34,025 49,050 55,677 
Dec. 28,757 36,569 42,474 49,754 29,195 48,143 ee 
Tot. 401,079 453,223 491,544 575,000 543,600 437,031 592,000 


Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by 
the Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association They are 
revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 
or the most reliable figures. 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(lll Quantities in Long Tons) 


Consumption Consumption 








Produc- % to Produc- % to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks Year tion Tons Crude Stocks 
1930 157,968 153.500 $0. > 22.000 1935 122,948 117,523 23.9 17,000 
1931 129,690 123,000 -l 21,714 1936 150,571 14 1 486 24.6 19,000 
932 75,656 77.500 He 16,334 1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 28,800 
1933 93.587 85.000 21.2 17,780 1938 122,400 120,800 29.9 23,000 
1934 108,162 100.855 22.3 20,000 1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 25,250 
—Figures on Monthly Basis 
1939 
Tan. 13,870 12,633 26.7 22,350 July 11,777 12,448 27.7 21,269 
Feb 13,193 12,269 28.3 22,644 Aug. 16,461 15,485 29.9 21,402 
Mar. 14,638 14,888 29.0 21,638 Sep. 16,830 15,583 30.3 21,384 
Apr 13,591 12,309 27.2 22,172 Oct. 19,549 17,423 30.5 21,694 
May 13,817 12,425 27.3 22,556 Nov 19,417 16,551 29.7 23,239 
June 14.848 13,669 28.2 22,976 De 18,009 14,317 28.8 25,250 
4 
Tan 19,297 16,070 29.2 27,418 July 14,342 14,298 30.4 28,058 
Fet 17,992 15,370 30.8 28,603 Aug. 17,213 14,224 28.2 29,786 
Mar 17.234 15,931 31.7 28.488 Pee. gies) ce anc. -- Len eee 
Apr. 16,568 16,298 32.5 27,558 Oct. 
May 17,552 15,719 30.5 28,397 GS weais - weds. sae. Gee 
June 16,631 15,844 34.1 28,327 RE ae ee ee 
Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by the 


Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 


revised frequently and the latest available issne should always be consulted 














for the most reliable figures. The annual figures are more accurate. Stocks 
shown are those on hand at the end of the indicated month or year 
U.S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
January 35,323 37,767* 40,370 August 50,549 53,828* 55.346 
February 31,981 34,595 37,557 September '%) ge %. eee 
March 41,409 42,520 44,607 October 46,365 49,687 ..... 
April 43.430 43,977 47,683 November 45,064 47,479 cccses 
May 44,937 49,547 52,946 December 41.742 43,694  ..... 
June 48,383 49,812 55,459 ——- —— 
July 47,650 50,508 53,865 Total 20s Sandee” cséesus 
° Revise i. 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 

(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 

Total Total Total 
i . ere 24,247,282 vy) Seen 6.261.336 _, Soe 20,790.192 
1. dro 24.141.50? ‘| eee 8.713.962 oa ~“seae~ 22.257.964 
>. Se 17.364.096 fa scaaun 12.25=.118 Se. “Kecnne 10,612,138 
92) 11.253.800 See 18, 664, 107 See. sateen 17,471,914 

1940 1940 1940 

January ... 2,163,914 ee 1,743,786 September . 1,355,924 
February .. 1,850,383 eee 1,266,300 October + 2eber ° 
eer 1,918,241 July 825,089 NOVEMBRE 0. cc ccccecs 
BE cctces 1,822,686 August 1,075,469 EOCSMINOT 25 tke ge vce 
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: . . ms Production Figures on Quarterly B ——~ 
End of : 1938 1939 40 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 Quarter 19 1934 1935 193 Q 1937” 1938 1939 1940 
Jan 276,497 220,727 142,368 7,356 48,210 90,285 333,853 268,937 232,653 Jan.-Mar. 6,635 13,437 13,355 11,37 15,565 7,314 13,946 14,849 
Feb. .067 207,882 134,328 47,459 55,814112,257 339,526 263,696 246,585 Apr.-June 14,412 13,565 12,597 14,892 15,834 7,380 13,759 15,648 
Mar ,762 201,752 142,414 41,882 55,981113,619 343,644 257,733 256,033 July-Sept. 14,707 9,822 11,312 14,914 12,207 10,794 15,182  ..... 
Apr 303,901 188,074 162,459 9.071 57,918102,557 342,972 245,992 265.01€ Oct.-Dec. 9,550 10,406 12,099 14,858 9,704 12,360 14,72¢ 
May 300,907 187,980 161,446 32,859 54,046109,364 333,766 242,026 279,810 Se een, | ie - . > 
lune 294,796 173,493 168,2 32.079 51,274119,138 ) 287.373 Total 45,304 47,230 49,363 56,040 53,310 37,848 57,613 .... 

, 182. 78S 165.450 190.22 00 52 1139.62¢ 329.851 > 
July 282,785 165,450 190,222 40,400 2,9901 9 O27 29,8. Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis —— 
Aug . 15 » 21 t+ 47,772 66,717141,28¢ +, UE Quarter ) 1934 1935 193¢ 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Sept. £00,079 neste v,7e7 Caei¥ Jan.-Mar. 6,981 10,730 11,154 10,554 14,143 7,388 12,445 12,728 
Oct. 259.074 19,404 1,062100,5 310,136 219,904 Apr.-]J une 15,139 14,998 13,473 15,940 15,741 9.564 15,107 17,449 
Nov 242,59 5,20 5 14114,044 293,706 219,249 July-Sept. 13,707 11,648 13,489 14.037 13,106 11,243 15,791 
Dec 231,5 2 45,105 91,095 276,605 216,895 Oct.-Dec. 8,265 31 12,066 12,855 10,495 12,098 14,1¢ 

STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN Total 1,092 46,686 50,182 53,386 53,485 40,293 57,508 
‘ 7 ’ , ) y rer rR ~g 2 
No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, not mcluding Latea Inventory Figures 
Ouarter 193 934 935 193¢ 193 938 1939 1940 
Le n - . Live _ Jan.-Mar. 7,290 11,651 11,675 8,762 12,004 10,547 9,963 10,747 

At end of g 1939 940 238 39 940 June 6.61 10.219 10.75 7.556 12,081 8.337 8,632 8.985 
“ae , ba 12 000* 1.711 92 7209 2 n00* 1 Sept 7,595 8.419 8 288 8.69 11,206 859 8.08 
‘tee P 4 7 10 000 4'529 56724 >'n00* Oct.- De 8,888 9,455 8,196 0,717 10,383 8,166 5,66 
M 16,7 "00 9¢ 3000" 

+ y 17 2000 28.277 23.74 10,000 Figures for Recent Months 
M } l be ), 8 ,000* PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 

ne $ - 1,8 ? 1932 1939 O4 Q 139 194 72 39 194( 
- 7 = * Q°? 1 n0o0* | 4 $59 i) 4 361 8.041 l 99 

‘ad 13] Q Aug 111 9 i 8,217 691 1.732 
¢ c “ % 4.054* Se 98 ~ g . g ()R 
) Q5* Q a 
5 ‘ > ] 1 27 come - a > 
x ee ; ° AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 

Production Figures on Quarterly Basis 
*] a) rter 234 ) 19% 1937 38 ] 194( 

102 , r Jan.-Mar 82 11.891 15,831 7,314 38 12,815 
(Figures up 939. from the Rubber rade Association of London Apes; weet 01 1231 " ; 4624 15.413 7°38 11 84 =O4 

r . Gh a hl ‘Co ~ 1( 1 3 }3R 794 3 118 

STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES ys 11,2 Sos eeeecn oe 
tf the nt’l | ber Regulation mitte ‘ 
Penang Da Q f 979 f 74 248 Q 
e Ma 4? Cey! ° Holland dl anaas . - : 

At end of 1939 Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis 
M oe 4 227% 166 Quarter I 34 19 rot 3 IIS 194 
ome <3" g os ; + lan.-Mar ) 11, 11,367 14,60¢ 7,38 122 11,684 
Tuly 948 917 Qo 74 ’ Tune 2 «14 928 15,113 15,495 9,564 13,010 14,957 
ys é ° at “ey mh | Sept. 7 ll. 1 15,069 12,901 11,243 13,449 
“athe o . a O De g 129 2 30 12.874 9765 12.099 09 
Octobe ad 64 3 +1 
\ nes * 33 g9 sett I ‘ o 7 +4 r 40,2 | 
Decembe * R68 149 5 336 
Inventory Figures ~ 
\ Qua ter 234 ) ht 938 1939 194{ 

me +t ; Tan.-Mar 369 244 10,406 8.6 11,993 10,547 8,752 8,247 
f 8 Apr.-Jur 6,097 8.795 10,050 8.07 11,833 8,337 7,549 6,914 
Ma SO 5,18 9 + T Sent. 7 Q 7.639 7 S¢ g 59 11.32¢ 7 259 7 20¢ 
\ ) O Dex 7 815 9 180 8231 10.94 10.312 8.16 
\l 
| ‘e 7 

7 Figures for Recent Months 
‘ PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY? 
Deal I St Ins Re Are - Dealers’ Stocks 1938 1939 194 8 39 194 1938 1939 94 
) * Revise Tulv 3% a $156 79 7 7.094 
. —_ — . Aug } 1,7 | } 30 0 8.029 7 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT Aug. 4,0 a — 
float for Afloat for All Other * otal * . 
! a eat Wentes , ee . A vr “ + one These figures a ise reports received from the Rubber Manufac- 
a 1 a — ers Associatior The e revised frequently and the latest available issue 
: » ‘ ild be consulted for most reliable figures. 
; <8 yn Stocks held by manufacturers at end of period indicated 
" é 69 
yt 0 7.5 
November 1044 00 1 O5¢ ) 
Decem I l 5 5.0 100 Ps ) . 
End of: 194 Automobile Production 
anuary 8 4 $4.71 175,000 —— . : 
Petecmas 57 { 40°74 19301 United States— -——Canada — 
Marck , : $5.0 52,381 211,000 Passenger Passenger Grand 
_ $9 ,0( 40,443 188,006 Yea Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
} $5 6% if Tet - 
] . 19 g om R62 9 1929 358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
ae 139° 629 371 550000 1930 355.986 2.814.452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
\, Q “14 0 1931 .2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
7 ‘ 7 a es 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
‘ 7 ho? 33 1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 53,855 12,069 1,992,126 
Total afloat is an arbitrary estimate base number of months’ ship PID ceece tr eer «ty o- ry ’ te , 
93 75 77 $75 ? ? 7 49 9 
ments as adapted by the Department of Commerce {il Other {float is deter 1934 . +++ 22,753 111 2,177,919 75,192 116,852 92,647 24,205 2,869,963 
nined b ubtracting the am vuunt of stocks in transit to the United Stat 1935 3,946,934 3,252,244 694,690 172,877 135,562 37,315 4,119,811 
aa thesuie tem Ge caliente > i 193¢ 4.454.115 3,669,528 784.587 162,159 128,369 33,790 4,616,274 
2a sie ; 937 4.808.974 3,915,889 893,085 207,463 153,046 54,417 5,016,437 
TOTAL PRINCIPAL WORLD STOCKS 38 2,489,085 2,000,985 488.100 166,086 123,761 42.325 2,655,171 
. 939° 577,292 2,866,796 710,496 155,316 108,806 46,510 3,732,608 
(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 
At End 19 193 1937? 1938” 1939 1940 194 
Tanuary 698.1 600,479 $54,249 549.762 497.66 $33 Tan.* 432.279 R97 69.382 17,213 12,579 4.634 449,492 
February 86.19 599,355 445, 2¢ 65,83 578 4 Feb.* 404,032 75¢ 66,276 18,193 12,779 5,414 422,225 
March 8,8 83,318 147,856 586,666 3 1 j Mar.* 423,620 922 70,698 16,612 12,025 4,587 440,232 
April 77 67,17 428,249 = 586,291 2 465,345 Apr. 432,74¢ 362,139 70,607 19,687 13,487 6,200 452,433 
Ma 41.8 413,134 568,158 470,981 May 391,215 225,676 5.539 21,277 12,677 8,600 412,492 
ly 79 061 + eg pth BS i 547 : June 344,636 286,04( 8,596 17,930 8.739 9,191 362,566 
¢ OF 90 445 be SRO F 4 5 708 wd ‘tea pa 
\ ; ( 457 "294 ) { 119 July 1.703 168,769 62,934 14,468 3.397 11,07 246,171 
Dune -1) Q os 1K 24 \ugus Q7 6.82 29 13,99 1.510 l 4&8 R9 R6e 
October 655,00 $26,159 479,398 40.976 413,274 September 
Novembe 617.3 66.491 493 266 12.196 95.217 . 
December 2 57 ¢ 1s 429 25 91.12 * Revised ; 
MI " . , = - Note: U. S. figures represent factory sales; Canadian figures represent 
[ont Ave 8 4 28 427,192 roduction 
* Revised 
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Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All figures are in long tons) 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S§S. 
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U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
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ADVERTISING Po Gus REMOVEL 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 






































-— BRITISH MALAYA Britist NETHERLAND INDIES * 
Gros ia & Sara Nort Thai- Java & Sumatra Other Ludo- Amazor All Worle 
Ex . I s Burma * wak * Borneo * and 3 Madura E. Coast ae FP China ® Valley Other® Total * 
1923 252.01¢ 70,4 : 4 } 6,416 3,703 4,237 7 ) 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,7 7.856 406,415 
1924 9.70¢€ 8.524 x , 7 697 6.699 4.621 42. 44¢ 4,497 80,347 6,688 23,1 9,065 429,366 
1925 8 8,02 8.8 49,566 10,082 24 5,377 46,7 49 120,62¢ 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
192¢ } . 4 , . > 274 ) : 6.079 ‘ 12 4 121.231 g 2K 24,298 16,017 621,53¢ 
192 B2.84 4 7 Te 5 ) 77 21 142.171 8 645 28.782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409.4 49.787 2 { 7.267 10.79 ] a7 6.698 4 g 248 * 121,770 548 21.129 10,690 653.794 
v2 4.8ic 4 44 « a4 ,oo - 39 4 ) 20 4 37 > 40 42 76,7 853,894 
vs ‘ 4 : 4 6.9 ).782 9 781 , 11 4 6¢ 14 1 814,24 
, y 74 ) ‘4 24 4; 6.247 g 4 116.009 11 ¢ 1 1 19? 792.20 
195 478 } 42.9 RRR ) 4 664 . 85.871 13 883 { g] 702,818 
i933 4 ¢ 4 ¢ 4,527 R74 7,555 ~ 1.8 149-6 ) 18,39 ) 88 846,31 
1934 ¢ é 4 4 492 17.23 11.1 j 2 8 l 4 0,1 8 2,93 1,008 ,6¢ 
193 ) ) 4.f 4 f 4 é 62 9 465 g g {2 8 32 139.29 8 Sl 11 . 864 
93 2 4 ¢ 19 48 49 69 4.724 $3 . 152.205 40,78 14,19 11,466 845,43! 
19 . 44 4 7 7 2 92 13.213 . X é 207.86 4 l 1,133,8¢ 
1938 §26.911 é . 490 $28 1 172 7 70 9.512 14 ) S 18 14.618 ) R27 29 
193 4 Q 1 4 Q g1 l . + | 
1939 
May { j ) 4 2.155 4,58 7 672 
June ' ‘ ; . . 8.8 2,824 4,03 ) 3 
lu 45,96 g 1 43 7 } 
Aug 14 ¢ 4 +Y , Z 11,232 ’ 
Sept 4 . 4 - ) 429 4 ¢ 68 - 7 5,94 8 
oO - { 1 g 42 1 ; ) 4 404 : $14 8 l 
Nov 49 ;4 Q 1 ‘ x 163 ¢ $ ) 
De 4 94 ‘ Q . 11 Q 
14 
lar P Q 1.258 * 1 212 
Fe é Q 1 { . ‘ 
Mar Q ® ay 
Apr 47,4 : ) 1.799 1 { 7 Z } 23,81 V2 5 37 
May 19 ‘ Q 
‘ 0.104 
T « ; 9 
\ 
All figure i ’ net exports s vI . rv rub 19 ) 2 932 2: 33 1. at 1934_¢ 5 oF il statis 
ber” | Y t " tubber Reg ition Committee tics ‘) Exports Other N. I.” are efly wet i r which 1s 
(*) Pr : ary } M } nm ne ex rt annot P Ler is pr ' red P ' ne-third in weight bv remilling: r ex € S lex 1s 
tion, ¢ 1 r ‘ vet tive ft > Ww h s reduce y ¢ ' earlier ears whi s as ws ' er SIS 
about e-th nh weig A er ex te s latex ¢ eY 4 tons 924 g 925 239 ) ' ) 4 1928 
inclucle n the ¢ ears, © t er isis was as { -_ 1.395: 1929—437: 19 2.744: 1931—3,.874; 19 . ) and 
1924 1] | : } , 927 439 928 247: 229 1934 3.3 tons 5) Calculated from official 1 t statis s { principa 
3,574 ' } 47 : 1934 onsuming < ntries; als ncludes United States in rts r e (*) This 
14,172 tons pe ‘ ‘ ( statistics t ) ber total includes the third umn for British Malaya and a ther figures show! 
exported a ex ' ' ments on a dry r er basis were for other territories *) Figure is provisiona 
19 ig t 924 é 19 ) ) 
Note \ A Figures Are More Accurate [Hey Are Revisep at THE Ent F THE FottowtnGc YEAR 
T ’ . >..2 . . ‘ . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
‘Long Tons) Ss ; —— 
Lintte ( France Canada j Russia Australia Beiwiun Nether navia “pa slovakia Work 
State Ring t ermany a Itals e i i) ands (abcdf re abed rota 
yiy 238.4 4 8 Ru 6.39 . 2 9.294 75 1.002 3.995 2.771 3.149 > 4\8 ) 
92 4 ‘ 4 x 29 1.746 ; ry 6.12 62 Qi: i 24 5 31¢ 2.29 e “7 
1921 179 f 4 . ) 8 26 21.713 3; On¢ ‘ 4 711% 22 27 > 4 -4£9 
iv 4 4 4 4 46 9 207 ] 234 6.431 > 49 2.94 17 R07 re . x 67 
9 . ] 3.372 8.429 > 32s 44 ?. 184 792 ?.528 g 
£4, 44 727 4 9.57 8.764 2 34¢ 3.126 2.688 R07 2178 244 7 
19 x 4 " 117 11.412 > ORs 4.737 2.9 27 49 g §20.274 
9 a4 44 7 22 g }? 9 ano 6.529 > >? 498 2.67( 4.046 299 &7 17.9357 
927 ‘ i 4 8 390 6.4 0.32 1.38 17.018 9.49 48 3¢ 4,224 ? ¢ 632.768 
1928 4 4.84 498 g 10.447 25.62 12.43 15 134 Q 4% 7.9358 2.243 4.418 3 178 3 138 399.77 
19279 . ‘ ‘ ) 40 4; 4 724 17.169 11 774 = eae > 44° ? >z 444 4 4¢ 2904 638 
19a 458 t g 45.428 28.79 33.039 2639 6 327 5.354 10.635 2,924 7711 2.4 4.468 R22 445 
193 4 Q 2 46.466 RR 5 2e 43.48 0.14 67 7 64 11 2.22 6.261 7 794.64 
19 ) 4 ‘4 ‘ 4 0.917 Sf 7 4.469 0 4627 57 > 319 2.851 62 4 +444 693 olf 
9i3 19R te 4 9 : 6.2 > ta? 29.8 13.5 4 11.166 243 7 23) 5 $27 10.402 772,803 
1934 439 . 2 4 28.4 9 2 798 7 > #4 ) 752 12? 418 6.9 999 976.389 
19 4 8 4 R990 26.8 37 7 77 2a 7 69 > O7R 7 $90 4 068 1) 272 Qi4 245 895.727 
193¢ ‘ 794 »7 87 16.534 67 14 ) ) 448 ? sae 11.23¢ 668 8.77 791.51 
19 ? 4 } 3 6.088 f 4.7 30.46 164 4.9 4,34 4.68 2.4 1,055, 35€ 
138 ‘ 45.8 28,17 1.944 1.309 5,092 16,034 ) $71,349 
Mays 45,39 7 4,64 84 4 432 1.573 . 1.188 79 518 1,654 200* 618 
june ) R4 4.64 . } é 1,992 2 . . G 672 2 A $87 
* 2 e724 . ‘ 
\u A ° ° ° 65 { ° 400° 8.972 
Sey . . * 1 * * 63.572 
) . . rx * 69.58°¢ 
N . ° . . * 7 ] 1 ° * 71504 
ay . . e ° . 1297 1 . * 94.70 
| c . . . Q 1 . y . 
Fe e'D44 . * 
\l 
\ 
May (aden, 2 see oeletin iomee 0 vibebael ; 
! 
| 
\ 
— g 7 . e ve S weet ears r to 19 Frens on reduced ir 
in mont s t t . es D at r er e 0 t gut De t sis t net 
ficia statist . ~ Riu«e " ng N rwa we T nite Cratec mports of guavu 2 ' mr atior 
swede Denma r ‘ [ King nm ar I exports aa rig f figure will be showr ‘ a € 
‘ AN at f RES AR More A RATE: THey Are REVISE AT THE ENpD oF THE FoLttow:nGc YEAR 
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